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Tue Declaration, promulgated at Yalta, and miscalled Plans for Defeat of 
the Common Enemy, informs the world what manner of peace will be 
imposed, not only upon that enemy, but also upon European Allies. It 
will be a dictated peace. That it should be so with regard to the enemy, 
is just and politic. That it should be so with regard to neutrals, to 
Europe, and, indeed, to ourselves, is neither just nor politic. Least of 
all is it democratic, if the constant misuse of that word has not robbed it 
of whatever meaning it ever had.. The Declaration is a Fiat, a Pronuncia- 
mento, an Ukaze. It decrees a new European order that is incompatible 
with the nature and the organic structure of Europe and can, therefore, 
be maintained only by ever-increasing coercion. It also decrees a new 
Balance of Power which will be weighted against Great Britain. It is 
undemocratic both in itself and in effect. At Yalta the future of Europe 
has been decided without the participation of Europe, without the 
participation, even, of anyone who could speak on behalf of Europe, 
and in overwhelming disregard of what Europe is, was, and, some day, 
shall be again. It is ‘ undemocratic’ also with regard to England, for 
it has been promulgated with effective, though not perhaps formal, 
finality, without the participation of Parliament and an informed public 
opinion. 

But while the public may be little aware of what is wrong with the 
Declaration, they appear to remain singularly unimpressed, despite 
the adulatory encomia with which the Declaration was welcomed in 
the daily press—encomia which do not ring true, even in the ears of 
those who are at a loss to say in what respect they are untrue. 

Why do the British public receive the Declaration with indifference 


1 Contention between various schools of political thought, debate on politica] principles, 
and exposition of rival policies are no longer to be found in the daily press or, with excep- 
tions of no significance, in broadcasts. They are confined to a limited number of Members 
of both Houses, to the weeklies and a few monthlies. The public is starved of analysis and 
of information on which to form varying judgments of its own. The result of this starva. 
tion is an increasing mental lethargy. We have freedom of opinion still, but it is coming 
to resemble what in National Socialist Germany is called regulated freedom of opinion 
(geordnete Meinungsfreiheit). 
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which, here and there, deepens to misgiving ? Why do millions of Euro- 
peans receive it with misgiving or even with anguish, millions, not of the 
enemy, but of such whose unshakable belief in the ultimate triumph of 
Allied arms, went with the conviction, which has now been shaken or 
shattered, that this triumph would mean the re-establishment of those 
humble portions of freedom, justice, and prosperity which are attainable 
in an imperfect world ? 

Why does the Declaration, which announces the approaching end of 
the European War and the beginning of the New Era, cause no rejoicing 
in London? Why, although true—seeing that it announces what will 
surely come about—does it ring as untrue as the encomia of the commen- . 
tators ? Why does it so abound with words about freedom and justice 
which long ago became suspect and are rapidly becoming insufferable ? * 
Few, of any, documents in history have announced weightier matters 
than this Declaration. Why, then, is it so lacking in gravity? Why 
is it so ill-worded ? Why has it no dignity of style or persuasiveness of 
presentation ? Why is it so replete with pharisaical moralising ? Why 
is it so deeply disingenuous ? 

It will, perhaps, be said that, at least, victory is sure, that the greatest 
danger that ever threatened Europe (greater far than the Napoleonic 
danger, because more destructive and more barbarous) has been averted, 
and that Great Britain and the Empire once more stand secure. There is 
abundant cause for gratitude, but why is gratitude so darkened by 
apprehension ? Why is the prospect of victory so joyless ? 

The reason is that the good and enduring peace all have prayed, 
worked, and fought for, the peace that was surely attainable, is not in 
sight. The Conference at Yalta has forestalled the Conference which 
could make the good, the enduring peace, and has made a bad peace, a 
peace that cannot endure, a European peace which is anti-European. 

The public, with a perception that ranges from a groping instinct to 
an occasional sure and penetrating insight, are aware, in varying degrees, 
that all is not well. 

The ‘ common man,’ as he is called, has become the object of a sinister 
cult which is promoted by those who need him. But this at least must be 
said for him—his head has not been turned by all the flattery of which 
he is the object. He is suspicious and is made even more so by the 
obsequious, though, in a last analysis, arrogant patronage of those who 
mean to use him!* Never before did he believe so little. One might 
almost suppose that he has come to believe nothing at all. But that is 
not so—at least not quite so, though it is perilously near. 


8 ‘, . . Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice . . .’ 
(Wordsworth, The Excursion, Book V.) 
* * An abuse of the term people, has been the original and fundamental cause of those 
evils, the cure of which, by war and policy, is the present object of the states of Europe’ 
(Burke, Remarks on the Policy of the Allies, 1793). 
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A passive scepticism is, however, not enough. Apathy will always be 
a help to tyranny, and a menace, deadlier even than fanaticism, to liberty. 
It is not enough to feel that there is ‘something wrong’ or, as the 
‘common man ’ will say, ‘ there’s a catch in it somewhere.’ 

Let us try to examine what is ‘ wrong.’ 

England went to war in defence of her island security and of her 
imperial communications which were threatened by the Third Realm, as 
they had been threatened before by other Empires. The condition of her 
security is the Balance of Power, and she fought, as she had fought several 
times before, to restore the Balance when it was overturned. Those who 
imagine that we are not fighting for the Balance of Power because the 
people of this country would never have consented to fight for an obsolete 
doctrine, an unworthy cause, and something dear only to the ‘ reactionary,’ 
do not know what we are fighting for—they are like the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme who: did not know that all his life he had been talking 
prose. 

There is an organic relationship between the Balance of Power and a 
certain idealistic but also realistic aspiration or purpose that has deter- 
mined British foreign policy and the trend of British public opinion, 
whenever these have been responsive to the honour and the vital interests 
of Great Britain and the Empire. We refer to what, in the last war, was 
commonly called ‘ the rights of small nations,’ rights which are but the 
obverse of a duty which Great Britain owes to herself, no less than to 
them, the duty of defending the independence of those nations in Europe 
that respect the independence of the others. This purpose or aspiration 
has been corrupted by the pharisaical and obscurantist spirit that has 
replaced the generous idealism which, in organic association with a 
severely pragmatic realism, made up the unique political genius of 
the English. The realist can be—and, in politics, must be—an idealist 
if his work is to endure. In its divorce from an idealism which has grown 
corrupt, realism has withered. The result is the ascendancy of the 
pharisee and the obscurantist over this political genius, of the ideologue 
(who is a kind of secular sectarian) over the believer in first principles. 
The difficult, but necessary, art of working in that political material 
which is an amalgam of principle and practice, is becoming one of the 
lost arts, though it is a condition of England’s greatness. 

There is hardly a paragraph in the Yalta Declaration that does not 
disclose this pharisaical and obscurantist ascendancy—the style, the 
arbitrary use of words,‘ the impression, the redundancies,® the use of 
the unverified assumption and facile conclusion, and the divorce between 
manner and substance, between the appearance, as presented by the 
Declaration itself, and the European reality as it is to-day and as it will 
be to-morrow. 

We are told (Section I) that ‘ Nazi Germany is doomed.’ Perhaps it 


“ £.g., of the word ‘ democratic,’ passim. 
5 H.g., ‘that unity of purpose and of action which has made victory possible and 
certain.’ 
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is, but we cannot be sure. It is hard to see how Germany can escape 
defeat, and how her present political order can survive defeat. But defeat 
and doom are not the same thing—doom is always final, defeat not . 
always so. The National Socialist idea is deeply rooted in Germany’s 
past and present. It will surely take on new forms. It is not far removed 
from Communism, now that Communists everywhere are no longer hostile 
to private property as an institution. There are signs that National 
Socialism of a more radical kind than Hitler’s—of the kind formerly 
expounded by Strasser, Moller, van den Bruck—may prevail in Germany. 

It may, at least, be presumed that by Nazi, the authors of the Declaration 
mean National Socialist, and it is permissible to deplore the use of such a 
vulgarism ° in an official document. 

It is proposed to ‘ wipe out [sic] the Nazi Party’ (Section II). Is 
this the language of dignified statesmanship? The modern student, 
who peruses Treaties, drawn up long ago, that open with an invocation 
of the Holy Trinity, may feel comforted that human progress has robbed 
such invocations of their meaning (if they ever had one), that to-day 
we are more sensible of immediate realities, and that the intrusion of 
ultimate realities (if there are any) is no longer tolerated. But a certain 
elevation of language is by no means incompatible with solidity of 
substance. It is ultimate realities that give immediate realities their 
significance, and not the reverse, as is commonly supposed. 

The formula ‘ unconditional surrender ’ (Section II) has been severely, 
but ineffectively, criticised in the House of Commons and elsewhere. It 
would seem that in October, when the defeat of Germany was very near, 
this formula helped the Germans to overcome the terrible crisis in which 
they found themselves, by transforming imminent despair into despera- 
tion.? The formula has been defended in the House with the argument 
that the alternative to ‘unconditional surrender’ is a ‘ negotiated 
peace.’ This argument is an evasion. Peace must be imposed upon 
the enemy—to impose peace is the purpose of war. If peace could be 
negotiated, there would be no point in going to war. Only the vanquished 
can gain by negotiation when war is over, the victor never. And in so 
far as there is negotiation with the enemy after a war, so far will victory 
be incomplete. 

The principal victorious Powers must have some conception of the 
kind of peace in terms of general principle which they mean to impose, 
something beyond the entirely negative proposals of the Declaration. The 
Fourteen Points, as modified to conform with the vital interests of Great 
Britain and France, were principles of this nature. They became the 


* This vulgarism is comparable with the use of the word Bolshie for Bolshevik. There 
should be no room for it anywhere. It has not entered the common language. The press 
and wireless use it, but it never occurs in colloquial English—the ‘ common man’ speaks 
of the Germans, of Jerry, of the Huns, but not of the Nazis. Nor is the word Nazi used 
by the Russians. 

7 Vide the article on the German ‘ Plan for Resistance’ in The Manchester Guardian 
(January 3lst, 1945). This article is one of four which seem to us the most penetrating 
study of Germany that has been made during the war. 
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conditions of German surrender. Without them the German ‘home 
front ’ would not have collapsed so soon and there would have been no 
German revolution. Full victory would have come in any case, but the 
Wilsonian idea clinched the victory won in the field and saved Europe 
from another winter, perhaps another year, of war, anarchy, and starva- 
tion. 

The ‘ war criminals ’ will be brought ‘ to justice and swift punishment ’ 
(Section II)—to ‘ swift punishment,’ let us hope, provided it be justice. 
The civilised conscience must quail at the thought that there may be no 
retribution for the atrocities sponsored or perpetrated by the monsters 
who have led the far-too-willing German people. But it does not appear 
that any principle or norm has been established for bringing them ‘ to 
justice.’ To try them for violations of international law is to misuse 
international law, which is not concerned with crime and punishment, 
to bring it into disrepute and damage still further the already damaged 
moral order in Europe. We are constantly told that there must be no 
vengeance, only justice. Francis Bacon said that vengeance is ‘a kind of 
wild justice.’ * It were better if Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, Ribbentrop, 
and others, were punished through an Act of State than sentenced by a 
non-competent tribunal, in which the judges and the defence are but part 
of the prosecution, and under laws that did not exist, or were irrelevant, 
when the alleged crimes were committed. To avenge the victims through 
an Act of State might at least be ‘ wild justice,’ but to condemn 
them with the help of a pseudo-judiciary under spurious legislation 
would be injustice not merely to the accused, but to the international 
community. 

No doubt Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt are aware of this 
dilemma—a dilemma on which men of Religion as well as of Law should 
be heard. There would, perhaps, be little cause for misgiving, were it not 
that the ostensible ‘ punishment ’ of alleged ‘ war-criminals ’ is, even now, 
being extended to persons accused of political offences, some of them 
committed before the war began, and in no sense ‘ criminal’ under any 
existing law, and of ‘ collaboration’ arbitrarily defined. It is being used, 
even now, not as a means of doing justice, but of destroying political 
rivals. In some regions, in Bulgaria, for example, this practice threatens 
to acquire the character of a massacre: it places the practitioners in the 
same category of ‘war criminals’ and by condemning the innocent 
with the guilty, it gives guilt the appearance of innocence and innocence 
the appearance of guilt. 

It is proposed to enforce the complete and permanent disarmament 
of Germany. The Allies will ‘ break ’ up the German General Staff ‘ for 
all time ’ and ‘ eliminate or control all German industry that could be 
used for military production.’ ‘For all time’ is an expression that 
pertains to theology rather than to politics—even Hitler conceived his 
Third Realm as lasting for no more than a thousand years. 


* SRevenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s nature runs to, the more 
ought law to weed it out’ (Bacon, Hssays, IV, 1625). 
Vou. CXXXVII—No. 817 E* 
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It is true that Germany must be disarmed. To reduce her exorbitant 
power and restore the Balance was the one purpose with-which Great 
Britain went to war—to keep it reduced must be her principal, though 
not her only, purpose in making the peace. But ‘ elimination and control,’ 
although necessary as expedients, will not solve the German problem in 
the end. The German problem cannot be solved unless the European 
problem, of which the German is but a part, besolved. The Declaration 
offers no hope of a solution—indeed it destroys every hope, for it announces 
nothing less than the destruction of Europe as an organic whole and the 
re-opening of the European problem in a new and intractable form. 
Europe was divided in the disastrous conference held at Teheran in 
November 1943—not, as is frequently alleged, into ‘ spheres of interest ’ 
or ‘influence,’ but into areas of military occupation. But the conse- 
quences, which have been clinched at Yalta, are the same—a deep 
division, not only in areas of occupation, but in two different worlds. 
The Declaration offers uo other advance. There is nothing new to be 
discovered in that welter of hollow assurances and portentous abstracts. 
It is hard to see why the conference at Yalta was held at all, for the 
Declaration reveals no more than the existing and emergent situation, the 
present peace (made before the war is over) and the coming peace (which 
is but the continuation thereof, secured in advance), a situation that 
has long been evident to every critical and informed observer. 

Europe is an organic whole, a commori consciousness, and a civilisation 
with her own moral law, her own mind and character, her own unique 
heritage. She has immense cohesive power, a power which is, in our 
opinion, ultimately irresistible. If divided, as she has been, she will 
find herself again in a new cohesion—and nothing that Great Britain, 
the United States and Russia can do, will avert the ultimate reintegration 
of Europe within her natural boundaries, which are, roughly; the boun- 
daries that existed in 1939. The only hope in a good and a lasting peace 
lay in the reintegration of Europe, a task which the three Great Powers 
are well able to carry out in collaboration with Europe. That hope 
-remains unfulfilled. 

The Declaration proposes a control over Germany that goes far 
beyond what is needed to disarm her and keep her disarmed (Section IT). 
Such a control, devised to extirpate certain ideas and a certain mentality, 
which are neither defined, nor even understood, presupposes a vast 
system of supervision and invigilation, of elaborate coercion with the 
help of agents and informers and of ‘ collaporationists ’ whom their fellow 
countrymen will treat as ‘collaborationists’ are treated elsewhere. 
Plans for the ‘ re-education ’ of the Germans, the control of the German 
wireless, of newspapers, and of text-books, will but perpetuate that odious 
form of warfare known as propaganda—and the effect will be the opposite 
of what is intended. For the days of propaganda are finished. Pro- 
paganda is but advertising and it has been used and misused in such 
excess that it engenders an ever-hardening ‘ sales-resistance ’ which will 
weaken or destroy the influence of the authority which propaganda is 
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meant to strengthen. None have misused propaganda as much as the 
Germans have—and it is the Germans who have acquired the greatest 
immunity to propaganda. Their own re-education has begun. They are 
unlearning the history they have been taught under the National-Socialist 
dispensation, and are learning the history which history herself is teaching 
them in her own ruthless way. 

Germany is to pay ‘ reparations in kind ’ (Section III). It is only just 
that she should be made to do what she can to repair the destruction she 
has wrought. Too much of it is irreparable. 

It is not clear whether proposals made during the last twelve months 
for reparations in the form of compulsory labour will be adopted or not. 
But if the Germans are reduced to a state of helotry, and if they are“to 
supply the victors with cheap labour, it will not be enough to say that 
this is no less than they deserve. It will be necessary, in our own interest, 
to point out that it will violate every principle for which organised 
international labour has fought for and invalidate every reason for the 
existence of the trade union movement.°® 


To stabilise the coming peace, to hold the divided and half-shattered 
European structure together, a superstructure has been devised 
(Section [V)—the new League of Nations, a kind of universal despotism 
which would perpetuate peace by the menace of universal war.!® 

The Declaration offers the ‘ peoples ’ of ‘ liberated Europe ’ assistance 
‘to solve by democratic means their pressing political and economic 
problems ’ (Section V). It invokes the Atlantic Charter as conferring the 
right of all ‘to choose the form of government under which they will 
live.’ But the fact is, that upon a dozen countries between the Arctic and 
the Aigean,! despotic rule, varying from slow pressure, as in Finland, 
to sanguinary repression, as in Yugoslavia, is being imposed, or will soon 
be imposed, as part of the system of coercion sanctioned at Yalta. It 
is hard to see what the signatories of the Declaration mean when they 
‘re-affirm’ their ‘faith in the Atlantic Charter.’ We are unable to 
discover one principle contained in that Charter which is not violated 
in the Declaration.!2 How, for example, is Point 1 of the Charter, in which 
‘ aggrandisement, territorial or other,’ is renounced, to be reconciled with 
the direct annexation of vast territories against the obvious wishes of the 
inhabitants, at the expense of an Ally, and of neutrals, as well as of 
enemies ? How can Point 2, in which the signatories—twenty-six in 
all, including Great. Britain, the United States, and Russia—express 


® According to the report submitted to the World Trade Union Conference, German 
labour, if used after the war, ‘ must not be allowed to degenerate into slave labour ’ (The 
Evening Standard, Feburary 15th, 1945). 

10 For an analysis of the ‘new League,’ vide The Nineteenth Century and After, Novem- 
ber, 1944. 

11 Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, and, probably, Austria. 

12 Except the principle embodied in Point 7, relating to the freedom of the seas, ge : 
whether this principle will apply to the Baltic remains to be seen. 
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the ‘desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people concerned’ be reconciled with 
these annexations ? It may be said, that since the Atlantic Charter was 
drawn up, the situation has changed, and that the Charter is, in-any case, 
a rather sorry document. That may be so, but, if it is so, why invoke it, 
why express ‘ faith ’ in it ? 

The Declaration would impose ‘ democracy ’ upon all in the name of 
democracy. Is the procedure by which the Declaration has been 
drawn up, signed and promulgated ‘democratic?’ It seems to us 
that no ruler of England has, for generations, done anything as arbitrary 
as the Prime Minister has done. The future peace of Europe has been 
decided upon, with finality of structure at least, not only without a 
conference of European Powers, but without the participation of the 
Parliament and public of this country—and in such a way, that Parlia- 
ment and public are confronted with a fait accompli which they can no 
longer undo without a crisis of far greater magnitude than gither would 
wish to see, at least not as long as Germany is still undefeated. 

Besides, the attempt to impose ‘ democracy,’ even genuine ‘ demo- 
cracy,’ upon foreign countries, is not only undemocratic, but anti- 
democratic. Democracy, if not spurious, is a natural growth, the result 
of long experience and adaptation, and impossible without the sub- 
democracy of wards, parishes, municipalities, constituencies, and the like. 
Democracy cannot come from above, but must grow up from below—it 
may, indeed, be imposed from below, but can never be imposed from 
above. The ‘ democracy ’ that has been sanctioned at Yalta is a sptrious 
democracy, a concealed tyranny, a direct or a delegated despotism, 
suppressing genuine democracy, coercing all popular movements, removing 
all popular leaders throughout the heart of Europe. 

With regard to Poland (Section VI), the apprehensions which have 
deepened ever since the disastrous conference at Teheran, have been 
confirmed—apprehension, not only on behalf of Poland, but of Europe 
and of Great Britain. Poland has been sacrified—not merely eastern 
Poland, but all of Poland. The words ‘ appeasement ’ and ‘ an eastern 
Munich,’ which have been used with growing frequency since the conference 
at Teheran, have been more than justified, for in the situation as it was in 
' 1938, the agreement signed at Munich was defensible in so far as it is 
hard to see what else Mr. Chamberlain could have done in that situation, 
however great his responsibility (Mr. Baldwin’s was far greater) may 
have been for bringing that situation about. But the agreement signed 
at Yalta is indefensible. No Treaty was violated at Munich. At Yalta, 
the Anglo-Polish Treaty of Alliance was violated.% It may have been 
hard for Mr. Churchill—and President Roosevelt—to avert the Fifth 
Partition of Poland, and all its far-reaching consequences, but was it 
necessary to connive ? 14 

13 Vide The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1945, p. 64. 

14 For a detailed analysis of the Polish question, vide The Nineteenth Century and After, 
June, 1943, February, 1944, and February, 1945. 
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The Lublin Committee, now known as the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment, and now established in Warsaw, has been exposed as so unmistak- 
able an imposture, that it would be hard for the British Government to 
extend de jure recognition. The Lublin Committee must, therefore, be 
made to appear what, it is not—the disguise, which has been ripped off, 
must be replaced by another that will be more deceptive. The Declaration 
proposes that the Committee be ‘ reorganised’ on ‘a more democratic 
basis.’ But this is impossible, for such a basis would, by a kind of seismic 
convulsion, immediately throw off the unnatural and oppressive super- 
structure. Indeed, one touch of truedemocracy would make the Committee 
disappear and would consign its present members to hurried flight, to 
prison, or to execution. To suggest that it should be democratic is to 
suggest that it be what it cannot be. Its purpose is not to be democratic 
nor to promote democracy, nor to defend Polish independence, but to be 
despotic, to suppress democracy in Poland, and to deprive Poland of her 
independence, for a democratic Poland would be independent and an 
independent Poland might be democratic. 

There are to be ‘ free and unfettered elections ’ in which ‘ all demo- 
cratic and anti-Nazi [sic] parties shall have the right to take part.’ But 
as every Polish party or movement that is for Polish independence is 
treated as undemocratic or ‘ pro-Nazi’ (or ‘ Fascist’ or ‘ reactionary ’), 
this proposal merely means that no genuinely ‘ democratic ’ party, indeed 
none with any considerable following in Poland, can ‘ put forward 
candidates.’ 

The Lublin Committee, as well as newly-created bodies like the 
municipal councils in Warsaw and Cracow, are made up of men who 
have no legitimate qualifications, represent no party, movement, trend 
of opinion, or interests in Poland, and command no respect whatever. 
It is suggested in the Declaration that Polish ‘democratic leaders 
from within Poland and abroad’ should join the Committee. But 
again, according to the view expressed’ by the Committee — and 
reiterated by its spokesmen and endorsed by the Russian Press and wire- 
less—all Poles who could be called ‘ democratic leaders’ are likewise 
‘ Fascists ’ or ‘ reactionaries,’ associates of Hitler and Dr. Goebbels, or 
simple ‘ bandits.’15 What Polish ‘ democratic leaders’ are asked to do 
is to connive in the annihilation of this country’s independence—this, 
and this only, is the reason why Mr. Arciczenski; speaking on behalf of 
the Polish nation, of the legitimate Polish Government, and of himself, 
has said no! to the Yalta Declaration, and not, as The Times pretend 
to think, because he is rash or ‘ does not face realities,’ or has not allowed 
‘ wise councils to prevail.’ 

General Bor, the leader of the Warsaw insurrection, is the particular 
object of the venom discharged by the spokesmen of the Committee. 





18 Vide The Times, February 17th, 1945 (p. 3), Mr. Zeranski’s letter in The Times, 
February 16th, 1945, and the incessant vituperations of the Lublin Committee in public 
speeches and broadcasts (¢.g., the reference to Mr. Arciczenski and his Ministers as ‘ the 
London bandits ’ in a broadcast by the Radio Polskie Lublin on January 31st, 1945, 12 a.m. 
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And, indeed, he is guilty of the three most heinous crimes that could be 
perpetrated under such a dispensation—the crime of popularity, of 
loyalty, and of patriotism.1¢ 

There is no limit to the effrontery and the rapacity of the Lublin 
Committee, any more than there is to its perfidy and ingratitude.” It 
is no longer at pains to conceal its hostility to Great Britain. It is 
no longer satisfied with the annexation of Germany as far as the Oder 
and the Neisse. It now claims German territory up to a line running 
30 kilometres west of the Oder and insinuates that Slesvig Holstein 
might be incorporated in the Polish vassal Republic.1* 

The hostility which the Polish vassal Republic is showing towards 
Great Britain is shared by the administration which is being established 
under Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. That the Serbs, as a nation, are 
democratic, makes it necessary for him to divide them to rule them, and 
to coerce them by terrorism and massacre. But. they are not only 
democratic, but pro-British, though not as much as they were, for Serbia, 
with Yugoslavia, has been sacrificed as Poland has been sacrificed. Tito’s 
administration openly expressed their sympathy with E.L.A.S. during ~ 
the recent fighting in Greece. British intervention in Greece not only 
saved the Greeks from further massacres and from an un-Hellenic 
despotism, but also from being forced into hostility towards Great 
Britain, a country to which they are more devoted than to any other 
except their own. 

With regard to Yugoslavia, the Declaration (Section VII) has pro- 
posals analogous with those that relate to the new Poland—the Poland, 
that is to say, which wil! be established west of the Curzon Line under the 
administration of the vassal Government into which the Lublin Committee 
is to be transformed. What we have said with regard to General Bor in 
Poland applies with equal truth to General Mihailovitch in Yugoslavia. 
A Government, as wretched a vassal Government as any in Europe, was 
formed in London not to govern Yugoslavia, but to disguise the nudity 
of Tito’s despotism and to provide him with serviceable instruments 
- abroad. The members of this Government have now left London, with 
utter reluctance and with trembling, to place themselves at the disposal 
of the ruthless tyrant they have helped to power. 

To undo the work done at Yalta, to solve the German problem by 
solving the European problem, to re-establish the Balance of Power, will 
be the task of years, perhaps of a generation. What has been lost, can be 
recovered, even without another war, if England re-awaken to her Euro- 
pean interests, to her European status, and to her European heritage. If 
she declines the task, the restoration of Europe will be accomplished with- 
out her—and perhaps against her. 

16 Damnatos fidei crimine, gravissimo inter desciscentis (‘ pronounced guilty of loyalty— 
the worst of accusations amongst rebels ’), Tacitus, Histories, I, 59. 

17 The Committee is no longer at pains to conceal its hostility to Great Britain (vide 
the jeering references to British power trarismitted by the Radio Polskie Lublin on February 


13th, 1945, 4.30 p.m.). 
18 Radio Polskie Lublin, February 5th, 1945 (5.30 p.m.). 
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Germany, obsessed by fear of encirclement, made the imagined real. 
Russia, obsessed by the fear of a European coalition, is promoting that 
coalition and a new challenge to her mighty achievement. England, 
obsessed by fear of war, made the Second World War possible. 

She was never greater than when she stood alone in that war. Let 
her beware, lest the time come and she stand alone in the peace to follow. 
For all her greatness may not suffice to save her then—or to save Russia. 


F. A. Voter. 


21st February, 1945. 


PERSONAL FREEDOM 


Some THovuGuts FoR PoLiTicIaANs AND PEOPLES 


Any brief statement of the meaning and implications of personal freedom 
suffers grave disadvantage. Some may readily accept the statement out 
of a confused love for the ideal of freedom, without staying to scrutinise 
its vast consequences in political and personal action. Others may yet 
more readily accept the basic idea, and then proceed to compromise in 
those concrete applications where their manifold interests and prejudices 
are called into play. Others again will accept the principle in all sincerity, 
while they unwittingly, though none the less relentlessly, limit its range. 
‘Freedom for us,’ they seem deep down to think, ‘is an obvious neces- 
sity,’ but ‘freedom for them’ might prove a calamity. Hurried reflec- 
tions about impulse, wrong-headedness and licence will follow, only to 
show that their conceptions of personal freedom are really limited, as in 
ancient Athens in its heyday, to the select few. This ‘ we-and-they ’ 
attitude to life and men is part of our intimate human make-up and from 
it none escapes. The difference between individuals in this or other 
nations lie, not in the existence of the sharp division, but in the range and 
scope of the ‘ we’ and the ‘ they.’ Sometimes the ‘ we’ covers no more 
than a small group or one nation. Sometimes the ‘ they ’ comprises all 
foreigners, or all peoples outside Europe and the Americas, or all the 
coloured races. Each person has somewhere in his mind—or is it in his 
subconscious ?—a line of demarcation sharply dividing the ‘ we’ from 
the ‘they.’ Thus it becomes an urgent necessity for truth’s sake that 
each individual should not only discover where this frontier in fact exists, 
but also set up a vigorous and highly inquisitive boundary commission. 
To help in this pertinacious enquiry we offer some reflections on personal 
freedom. 

Has anything in the long history of ideas been more profaned than 
the thought of freedom ? It has ever been an idea to conjure with, used 
. and misused by peoples and princes, by politicians and poets. The very 
thought of freedom can make a man’s heart beat fast, set fire to his 
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imagination and arouse all the vehemence of desire. The watchword of 
revolutionaries, the cry of patriots, the ideal of wise statesmen, the dream 
of madmen, the vision of poets and prophets, what is this freedom round 
which cluster the deeper human hopes and fears ? We hear of freedom of 
the individual, freedom of the nations, of constitutional, political, religious, 
economic freedom, freedom of conscience, of speech, of thought, of will ; 
freedom in fact of all that men prize. Then again we hear of freedom 
from oppression, from tyranny; freedom from fear, anxiety and pain, 
from want and insecurity ; freedom, in a word, from all that we men 
hate and shun. Clearly much of our human story, both as individuals 
and as members of society, centres in the giant conception of freedom. 

Here and now for our purpose we omit from consideration the long 
imposing list of ‘ freedoms frém ’ and the equally vital series of ‘ freedoms 
of’ and we concentrate on the mightiest freedom of all—the freedom to 
choose—which lies at the very heart of them all. In that freedom to 
choose is found the great distinguishing characteristic of men. We men 
are not as other beings that perforce obey the law of their nature in their 
unending reactions to environment and circumstance. Men enjoy, that is 
to say, a definite but limited sphere of real choice. That choice is clearly 
not made between alternatives in a vacuum: it is weighted by all the 
facts and experiences of one life and of other lives. Within this limited 
sphere of freedom, while we men are impelled in countless distracting 
ways, we are not utterly compelled nor determined. That is the gaunt 
outstanding fact of human life which makes of us men an anomaly in the 
entire scheme of things. This is the reason of our thirst for all the free- 
doms: this is the ultimate source of all human responsibility to our- 
selves, to our fellows, and to God. 

We therefore turn to consider this human freedom to choose, and to 
ask, not unchallengingly, what a man can in fact choose. But first we 
may briefly refer to a vast number of important factors and happenings 
over which he will have no more control than of the stars in their courses. 
He cannot choose his parents, and therefore not his stock, race, or breed. 
Nor in consequence can he choose what by birth will be his nationality 
or blend of nationalities. He has no power to choose the degree of his 
strength nor the health of his bodily constitution, nor his nervous system: 
with its myriad implications, nor the quality of his blood supply. Thus 
the nationality question, broadly speaking, is fixed, as is likewise the 
bodily constitution, the nervous system and temperament, the sickness 
or health of body and—it may be—of mind, and the thousand tendencies 
of character with which we start our short eventful history. All these 
conditioning factors demand deep study by reason of their insistence and 
their power. But the catalogue of rough chapter headings has only 


A man does not choose the environment of his first six or eight decisive 
and ineffaceable years; nor the ideas that will be inculcated, nor the 
moral standards. The outer circumstances may be of ease or penury, or 
of both ; the formative influences may be powerful or weak, enlightened 
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or vicious, tolerant or violent, cruel or encouraging: they may be any 
or all of these things, but in any event they are imposed from without. 
A man does not choose the language that he will first learn, nor all the 
implications that lie hidden in the words that he will first lisp and after- 
wards speak. Briefly he may not choose those influences of civilisation, 
culture, education and religion that will tend to shape both mind and 
character. Lastly he does not choose either the manner or place of his 
education, neither the subject matters, nor their emphasis of importance, 
nor all the untold influences of teachers and children, of atmosphere and 
physical environment. _ It were well to weigh all these facts carefully, if 
one speaks of freedom, in the hope that one may speak a human thing 
truthfully. 

What then can he choose? Having reached a certain age; after 
suffering manifold compulsion and determining condition, he wishes to 
choose his work and manner of life. Swiftly one observes that he cannot 
leap out of his environment, nor escape the long arm of circumstance. 
His choice will be restricted and sometimes harshly. But he wants to fix 
for himself—for after all it is his life—whether he shall be a miner or a 
labourer, soldier or mechanic, diplomat or stockbroker, sailor or dentist. 
Thus he wants to choose the work or service or profession of his life, not 
without pressure of influence and circumstance—for that is utterly 
impossible—but without fixation by any person or. corporation or Govern- 
ment. He demands invariably and insistently the right to change his 
mind, however awkward it may prove for anyone, to alter his work and 
if possible to choose where that work shall be done and where he shall 
live. Needless to add that many of these decisions, which he regards as 
the very stuff of his personal freedom, are between meagre and sometimes 
fretfully narrow alternatives. Clearly then all the educative forces and 
influences that will play on his mind and life must endeavour to make the 
alternatives of his choice as wide as may be, in order that he may, by his 
work, serve the community faithfully and well. A man must choose, 
and then serve—that is the law of life and of freedom. And the reasons ? 
Of the many we may emphasise one. From the community each individual 
receives much by way of standard of thought, conduct and comfort, which 
may prevent his life from being brief, nasty and brutish. Some of the 
wisdom and the inheritance of the past has been transmitted to him and 
in return he owes the community a debt, to wit, of service. That debt will 
not be discharged by the pursuit of profit at the expense of the com- 
munity, nor by the pursuit of wealth for its own sake. Thus if anyone 
should pass his life switching from one set of purchases and sales to 
another, he is not serving the community, but using it for his own ends 
in amassing riches. His answer to the question ‘ What have I rendered 
to the community in return for all that I have received ’ will be—if truth- 
ful—‘ nothing.’ Such a person is an undischarged debtor, and his course 
of life is unworthy of a man. Those who seek conspicuously to discharge 
their debt to the community enter what are happily known as the Ser- 
vices—the Armed Forces, the Civil Service, the teaching, medical and 
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religious services, and the research services in industry and science. Their 
gains may be slight, though their service be great; and it is this ideal 
and standard that should be acknowledged by all men. If therefore we 
proclaim the necessity of personal freedom we insist with unflinching and 
equal vigour on the high principle of service that must guide a man in 
the use of his freedom. 

So far the work of a man’s life, its nature and place. In passing, a 
man must be free to choose his hobbies and interests, not without stimula- 
tion, but certainly without compulsion by others. No party or govern- 
ment shall try to make of him what they think he ought to be. His 
leisure is his for his own devices and lawful occasions, and in so far as he 
does not impinge upon anyone else’s freedom, he has a right to the 
conviction that all such choices concern himself alone. 

A man’s right to choose how and in what way he will serve the com- 
munity by his work and life springs ultimately from the strange fact of 
his own inner freedom or, in other words, from the very activity within 
him that makes him an anomaly in the entire scheme of things. 

There is another set of consequences not less important that flow from 
a man’s freedom to choose. They are, therefore, part of the very essence 
of personal freedom. A man is free to choose what he shall think and what 
he shall speak. Here, as in the case of those freedoms for which men have 
most frequently risked and given their lives, we pause to examine the 
basic reasons. The human will, it may be remembered, is bound by an 
inner constitutive law to seek its own full satisfaction, and this law 
operates in spite of all the lusts and perversions, the frivolities and 
unwisdom that may mark the search. Similarly, his human mind, in 
however wilful or distorted a fashion, is bound to seek truth. That the 
search is beset by prejudice and passion, by rumour, clamour and the ‘ will 
to believe ’ is obvious to the point of platitude. The fact remains that 
the mind is made to seek truth, and that our speech is the natural expres- 
sion of the truth perceived and of the conviction held. A man, therefore, 
has an alienable right to search for truth, to hold his impressions and to 
express them, provided always that in so doing he does not molest the 
inherent right of others to their own judgment, nor imperil the good of 
the community by doctrine that is manifestly subversive. Clearly no 
power on earth can prevent a man from thinking ‘what he will, though 
the expression of his thoughts may be imperilled or rendered impossible. 
Even if he be forced to conform outwardly in ways of which he dis- 
approves, the inner sanctum of mind and conscience remains inviolable. 
And in the last analysis, it is by reason of this inner inviolability that a 
man, in the name of personal freedom—freedom, that is, to be not a pawn 
but a person—demands the right to seek for truth as he will, to express 
his search and his findings when and how he will, on the understanding 
that he may not thereby prejudice or molest the same inviolable right of 
others. If in his search he finds truth in what is evil or unjust—and this 
is more than an academic possibility—he has manifestly fumbled, and 
the community may in their own name for the defence of the common 
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good restrict his freedom of speech. Nor is there in all this anything 
strange or contradictory. If a man commits robbery with violence he is 
clamped into prison. His personal freedom suffers awkward restraint in 
order that the freedom of many may be safeguarded. So, too, if a man 
teaches either sincerely or for motive of gain, that every house worth 
more than a thousand pounds a year should be burnt to the ground, he is 
a fanatic whose freedom must be curtailed in order that the freedom of 
many may not suffer violence. In proclaiming freedom, we do not 
license madness. 

The consequences of this freedom of mind for which we plead are of 
the very essence of personal freedom. A map must be able to hold what- 
ever tenets he will, to teach them, defend them and practise them ; to hold 
whatever political convictions he will, to inculcate them and to commend ~ 
them to others: provided always that his beliefs and convictions do not 
contain doctrine subversive of the life of the community, nor of the good 
of its individual members. 

We have, then, briefly considered the main constituent elements in 
the claim for personal freedom, based on the freedoms of the human will 
and mind which are ultimate and indefeasible facts. Of course if these 
great activities of choice and search for truth, of service and speech, are 
to be wisely used, for the good of the individual himself and for the 
common weal, many mighty factors of circumstance and environment call 
for close consideration and unrelenting criticism. Housing, Health, 
Hygiene, education of mind and will, moral and religious teaching, the 
duties of parents, the organisation of labour, the conditions of work, the 
power of Combines and Committees, of Councils and Government—all 
these mighty themes need close scrutiny and criticism in the name of 
personal freedom. Fortunately for us in this paper we are only consider- 
ing the fact of personal freedom, its basic reason and its insistent appeal. 
There thus remains outside our immediate purview the whole field of 
environment and circumstance which obviously may make of freedom 
either a substantive reality or an unsubstantial wraith. 

There is something not only fascinating but strange about this human 
freedom. It may be surrendered either by dn individual or a whole 
community without loss of prestige or honour or fullness of life. In time 
of war such surrender is seen at its height. The whole community accepts 
willingly a hundred restraints, both in choice of service and in the expres- 
sion of opinion, which would not only prove intolerable but actually be 
indefensible in the absence of danger. In time of war, Government in 
the discharge of one of its highest offices, the defence of the realm, 
controls the lives of men and the expression of their convictions. Most. 
men and women surrender their freedom willingly, thus seeking and 
freely choosing a good which is higher than their own. It is however a 
sacrifice of freedom that ought only to be made in the name of freedom, 
and for the hope of the free life that will succeed the period of war. If 
this sacrifice be not made and if it be not accepted in the name of freedom, 
then our civilisation is in peril. Governments that develop their powers 
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of organisation and direction in time of war tend to believe even pathe- 
tically in the efficacy of their control in days of peace. They readily fall 
to worshipping one false god, Efficiency, with a satellite minor god, 
Organisation, forgetful of the dangers to our civilisation. If a continued 
surrender of personal freedom for some short time after the war is impera- 
tive, it must.be made; but only in order that the same personal freedom 
may afterwards be enjoyed in all its essential fullness. You make war 
against a totalitarian régime at your peril. To defeat the evil you may be 
forced to adopt many of the enemy’s own methods, and no disease grows 
more swiftly among Governments than the desire to control and to direct, 
to manipulate and to systematise, to improve and to rationalise. This is 
all part of the ingrained human lust for power which is not confined to 
totalitarian states. We might do well to recall that all power corrupts, 
that great power corrupts greatly and that absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. Briefly power corrupts those who wield it, and one of the 
prevalent corruptions is a blindness to the claims of personal freedom. 
Thus in the very process of vanquishing an enemy, we may all-unwittingly® 
defeat ourselves. 

But when all is said, and if the last analysis were complete, freedom 
cannot be pursued as an end in itself. It is not therefore like justice. 
Justice is an object and end in self, an absolute which may well be the 
goal of all our striving. You may not, intany tide of events, be unjust in 
order to work a greater justice, or, briefly, justice may never be sur- 
rendered without the evil of injustice. But freedom may be surrendered 
for freedom’s sake, and the splendour of the sacrifice may be acclaimed 
by conscience and by the race of men. 

We note swiftly that the surrender of personal freedom must be 
willing and that it must be made for freedom’s own sake. If it be not 
willing, the suppression is an act of tyranny. If it be not made for 
freedom’s sake, a man has surrendered an essential condition of human 
happiness, based upon a fundamental and characteristic activity of 
his being. None the less freedom differs widely from justice. You 
cannot speak too justly, though you may readily speak too freely. You 
cannot be too just, though you may easily over-indulge your freedom. 

And the ultimate difference between them? Justice is an ultimate, 
upon which the truth and grandeur of human relations depend, whereas 
freedom is not an ultimate, but an indispensable condition of human 
happiness. In the realm of human activity, happiness is the ultimate, 
but that happiness which we all perforce seek can be achieved only by’ 
a liberation of will and mind that we have styled personal freedom. 
And if this be true, might not Governments and Cabinet Ministers, 
masters and men, be well advised to pause in their headlong courses and 
reflect, while there is yet time, lest our civilisation perish ? 


JouHN G. VANCE. 
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II 


The Crow 


Wirx heat that hung blue in the holt 

Driving the birds to sit and moult, 

I felt the whole earth was forsaken, 

And, when suddenly overtaken 

By a black shadow in the meadow 

With no one there to cast the shadow, 

What could I think but that I saw 

The Devil too withdraw, 

Until I heard the crow’s mocking ‘ Craw-craw ’ ? 


A Dead Bird 


Finpine the feathers of a bird 

Killed by a sparrow-hawk, 

I thought, What need is there to walk ? 
And bound them on my feet ; 

And as I flew off through the air, 

I saw men stare up from a street 

And women clasp their hands in prayer. 
‘To Hades ’ was no sooner said 

Than a winged Hermes I was there ; 
And though I peered round for the dead, 
Nothing I saw‘and nothing heard 

But a low moaning from a bough, 

‘ Ah, who is wearing my poor feathers now ? ’ 


The Nightingale and Owl 


How often had I tried to see 

A nightingale, and only seen the tree ; 
To-night I went with new belief 

That I should see one, looking leaf by leaf. 


And I was glad too that I went, 

For as I listened, drinking the may’s scent, 
Another came, drawn by the tale 

Of that Greek girl changed to a nightingale. 


O Philomela, but for me 

Who frightened that dark shadow from the tree, 
A further change you had gone through, 

Your ‘ Tereu-tereu ’ now ‘ Too-whit too-whoo ’ ! 
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The Revenant 


O FOOLISH birds, be dumb, 

‘And you, jay, stop your mocking laughter ; 
A revenant I come 

To-day as I might come fifty years after. 


Why, birds, I am no stranger, 
For as I cross the copse and back, 
I feel a double-ganger, 
Who meets himself at each turn of the track. 


A better welcome give 

To one who may have bent and blessed 
Your fathers four or five 

Laid in the smooth round hollow of a nest. 


Come less than fifty years, 

Owls may have cause to mock at one 
Who stalks this wood and wears 

A frosty coat that will not stand the sun. 


ANDREW YOUNG. 


FAIR COMMENT 


A New Hovse or Commons 


Ir must seem very strange to the outsider that the new House of Commons 
should perpetuate what has been denounced for so long as one of the 
extreme inconveniences of the old building: that is, insufficient seating 
accommodation for all its Members. In his humorous speech on the 
report from the Select Committee on the House of Commons Rebuilding, 
the Prime Minister spoke of the ‘ heavy Party fighting ’ to which M.P.’s 
may look forward in the next post-war years; of a House ‘torn with 
fury and faction ’ where ‘ full vent will be given to the greatest passions.’ 
May he not have been thinking, in part, of the heavy physical fighting, 
the fury, and the passion often displayed on great days when Members 
struggled for ‘living-room,’ or pegged out claims by depositing hats on 
seats before prayer time ? Extra hats for this purpose were said to lurk 
in lockers, and there was a story that, the night before the introduction 
of Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill of 1893, Austen Chamberlain was 
seen emerging from a four-wheeler containing a load of toppers which he 
proceeded to convey, in piles, into the darkened chamber, after the manner 
of a juggler or conjuror gifted with magic powers of multiplication. Are 
these devices and struggles ‘really necessary’? If we reject improve- 
ments, as fit only for foreigners and therefore unpatriotic, need we retain 
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disadvantages—for example, a perforated ironwork floor covered with a 
matting that permits cellerage air to fan the feet of Front Benchers ? 


Back TO THE OBLONG 


What, I wonder, has become of the plan for a new building prepared 
for the Select Committee of 1867 by E. M. Barry, son of the Charles 
Barry who designed the recently murdered House? It was said to be 
excellent. I presume it is dead. I have heard that it included desks for 
M.P.’s, as in many continental Chambers—the Paris Chamber, for 
instance. But it has been pointed out that desks would never do for 
times of fury and faction. ‘ Partisans,’ as passionate as the Irish obstruc- 
tionists of old, might bang the lids and make an uproar unknown even 
by the oldest Parliamentary hand now.extant. Back, then, to the 
Gothic and the oblong: avoid semi-circularity in political installation, 
manners and ideas. 


A CurLp’s VISION OF PARLIAMENT 


Mr. Harold Nicolson has found the right word in description of the 
old Chamber—‘ so reminiscent of an aquarium.’ That was exactly as it 
struck me when I first saw it as a very small boy. I remembered familiar 
Brighton, or thought myself in some sort of submarine Cathedral. The 
gloom invited somnolence, and, in spite of an incessant fidgeting of feet 
and shuffling of papers, everybody appeared to be dozing, while somebody 
droned on the Ministerial benches. The pale, thin man in the grey wig 
at the far end was, I thought, a waxwork, and another ashen-old man on 
the front Opposition bench was evidently dead, for he sat crumpled in a 
heap, with closed eyes, and his corpse appeared to be enveloped, as to its 
lower limbs, in a grey shawl. Then, something said -by the droning 
person galvanised the corpse into an erect posture. The ashes suddenly 
turned to fire. The dead man rose. It was Mr. Gladstone speaking. I 
was stricken with terror, for I had been taught to regard him as 4 sort of 
demon. But presently he collapsed again. My eyelids grew heavy. I 
was extracted half-asleep from my place an hour later. 


Licut In Paris 


Poor Paris, half-starved Paris, Paris with little warmth or light, 
defied her physical discomforts in January by a symbolical demonstration : 
the re-opening of the Sorbonne in the presence of General de Gaulle. All 
honour to the professors and students who through the ‘terrible years ’ 
faithfully opposed the German barbarism, and the defeatism of Vichy 
propaganda! The intellectual light is no longer flickering underground. 
Yet even Stoics on plank-beds, even Diogenes in his tub, need morsels of 
food and protection from the wintry blasts. Had the Rector, M. Roussy, 
dined on that memorable day of re-opening? Was Professor Debras, 
who led the university resistance movement, in danger of freezing to 
death in his modest apartment ? And what of the shivering students ? 
I sincerely hope that by the time this appears in print the University of 
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Paris will no longer be required to nourish the mind and inspire high 
thoughts on a low diet of bread and potatoes, consumed in gpaneta where 
there i is not enough light to read by. 


AT THE SORBONNE 


Few of the students at the Sorbonne, as I remember it, seemed to 
possess more than a pittance for the pursuit of their studies. At 
any rate there were no such ‘ bloods’ as were known at the same date, 
in English Universities; and any display of wealth—for example, the 
occasional hiring of a fiacre—would have been greeted by cries of rasta ! 
(rastaquouére): word for the ‘show-off’ who insults the democracy of 
manners. But, unlike our undergraduates, most of the young men 
seemed to be provided with agreeable and apparently inexpensive 
feminine company. For an English boy, provided with a meagre allow- 
ance, it was delightful to wander about the then well-warmed halls of the 
Sorbonne, not burdened by any fears of the bachot—indifferent to looming 
examinations. One chose what lectures one liked, and if one did not like 
the first of a series, one never went to another. I fear that many of the 
courses were thronged, not on account of the doctrine, so much as because 
of the diction or oratorical competence, of the lecturer. Thus Gustave 
Larroumet and Ferdinand Brunetiére commanded great audiences. The 
dogmatic Aulard, historian of the French Revolution and remorseless 
critic of the very honest but extremely inaccurate Taine, was also well 
attended. As for Emile Faguet, admirable critic of ideas, poor critic of 
form in literature, one had to sit literally at or near his feet in order to 
catch his muttered sentences. He was grimy in aspect, and the side- 
pockets of his shabby jacket appeared to contain an inexhaustible pro- 
vision of thin cigars 4 dewx sous which he would extract and puff on his 
way to a lodging near the Panthéon. I am told that Faguet is no longer 
read by the French student. So much the worse for those who think 
they can ignore the three admirable volumes of Politiques et Moralistes 
Frangais du Dix-Neuviéme Siécle : volumes that, if closely studied, would 
prophetically reveal many of the dangers that have since come near to 
bringing France to ruin. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


Last month’s obituary notices of poor Arthur Symons, poet, critic, 
and, in the unfairly neglected Spiritual Adventures, analyst of strange 
‘ cases,’ were perhaps unnecessarily reticent about the tragedy that 
divided his life about midway: the tragedy of his mental breakdown. 
There was no need to conceal the facts, since they were revealed by 
Symons himself in a book called Confessions: A Study in Pathology, 
published, in 1930, by The Fountain Press, New York. He there tells 
how he wandered distraught, alone, in the country near Ferrara, how he 
was sheltered by some peasants in ‘an enormous cattle-shed,’ arrested 
by two Bersaglieri, imprisoned in darkness and solitude, brutally mal- 
treated ; finally taken to a mad-house near Bologna where he was dis- 
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covered and brought back to London. Thus, with many irrelevancies 
and incoherences, he tells the dreadful story. Is this book authentic ? 
Was it authorised? I can say only that my copy is signed by the 
author. 


Tue Breakine Port 


About the middle of the first World War Symons sent me certain 
fragments of prose which he evidently supposed to be ready for publica- 
tion as essays. They were mere notes, and some of the later books issued 
under his name bear the same signs of scrappiness and of repetition from 
earlier writings. I found it a pathetic sign of this suddenly arrested deve- 
lopment that he once at least wrote to me on the notepaper of the Savoy, 
the fin-de-siécle review which he had along before edited with such pride. 
He was re-living the past. I think that all the later part of his work 
should be forgotten. But it should not be forgotten that he was a 
‘period ’ poet by no means negligible, a poet praised by his admired 
master, Walter Pater, for his ‘ fine qualities of style, his fine scholarship, 
his dramatic hold on life’; a sensitive critic or rather describer of books, 
places, pictures, music and acting. What he lacked was that part of 
genius we call originality. Somehow he could not assert his own per- 
sonality above the esthetic influences that beset and often tormented 
him. He described Wilde as ‘ an artist in attitudes.’ Wilde retorted by 
calling Symons ‘an egoist without an ego.’ Cruel, but not altogether 


untrue. 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 


QUALITY AND EQUALITY 


THE situation can be summarised in many different ways, and is daily sum- 
marised in many more. The power of production has gone beyond the powers 
of distribution and consumption. Man’s technical capacity has gone beyond 
his moral capacity. Man has forgotten God and turned to Mammon. Man’s 
technology has exceeded his psychology. Man is the slave of Capitalism. Man 
has become lazy. Over-production is to blame. Tariffs and quotas are the 
trouble. We are still relying upon an anachronistic laissez-faire. Our currency 
system is archaic. The curse of our times is the flight from the land. We are 
made impotent by taxation. The old age pension should be increased. Youth 
should be given a chance. We have lost our freedom. Organisation and dis- 
cipline are what we lack. We are mud-stuck in the past. We have leapt too 
far ahead. We must emancipate ourselves from religion, the opium of the 
people. The whole nation must turn once more to God. 

‘When I was a boy : 

‘Nonsense! You never were.’ 

All the above epitomes of our plight are, of course, true ; and many more, 
beyond listing in a short article. But all the epitomes can be epitomised in six 


words : Quality has gone out of life. 
Out of life. The point has gone from living. For almost all of us, although 
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the point can be found in a multitude of different places. We have lost both 
gaiety, the perception that life is so full of a number of things that we’re sure 
we should all be as happy as kings ; and also what can only be called Hhrfiircht, 
or reverence for the incomprehensible because innately superior. We are both 
humourlessly credulous and unimaginatively cocky. 

We fought the last war in the hope and intention, common to all classes 
(that is very important), of after it restoring the pre-war world which almost 
all believed to be good. The restoration was not made, mainly for no reason 
more deep or complex than that the war lasted too long for that to be possible : 
and we entered this war with no hope more outstanding than that after it we 
should escape from the conditions which ruled us before it. No one has more 
than the dreamiest idea into what : except our enemies ; and the Government 
of the U.S.S.R., where the simple philosophy of mechanism provides, in the 
most exact sense, all the answers. 

There are many more old men who will tell you that things used to be just 
’orrible but have now improved more than you’d believe possible, than there are 
laudatores temporis acti. That is the general historical rule. But we see a very 
striking exception : it is rare to find anyone, not a Left politician, of any class 
(again may we say, that is very important ?), who was reasonably mature in 
the years before 1914, who won’t say that things then were better than they 
are now—usually that things then were paradise compared with what they are 
now. One may go far before meeting such a man. And this despite the 
unquestionable advances in the material conditions of the majority. That is 
the really striking point. 

-We have nearly all fallen into the clutches of six myths; and more and 
more are our children and grandchildren reared to believe these myths true, 
axiomatically and beyond question. Envy and wish-fulfilment dwelt with Old 
Mother Ignorance (who habitually presents herself in the guise of a radiantly 
pretty girl, and as manifestly wise as she is alluring); and, between the two 
of them, fathered these six little myths, all as dazzling and intelligent as their 
parents. 

The myth of equality, congenital, spiritual, physical, vital, social, or of 
any description whatever. 

The myth that work is intrinsically good and beneficial to the worker’s 
soul. Whereas it is really the Curse of Adam. 

_ The myth that heredity is in some way (hard to define) superseded. Shall 
we call this the illusion of merit ? 

The myth that there are no rare spirits. Whereas, quite apart from heredity, 
society is held together and all good things advanced by exceptional individuals. 
While mass movements are the perpetual motion of the Gadarene swine. 

The myth of the more the merrier. Whereas an exorbitantly over-large 
population is the cause of many troubles. 

The myth of social conduct or the desirability of uniformity. Whereas 
individualism is the basis of all quality, and can only flourish in freedom. 

The first of these myths provides the key to the whole situation, and we 
proceed to examine it. 

Equality is the great enemy of quality. 

That men are not the same in any way whatever, and that their mental 
and spiritual differences are infinitely wider than their physical ones, are two 
facts so obvious that the attempt to stress them causes an almost bodily dis- 
comfort. But they are the basis of the argument, and stressed they must be. 
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The differences between two pebbles are both finite and final. They can 
often be almost exactly defined by measurement and microscope; and they 
have no important consequences. But with man not only are the differences 
—even the physical ones—almost wholly beyond definition, but, in that man 
has more thought, will, and sentience than a pebble, they at once become the 
starting-point only of something far more important than mere difference 
(though the merest differences are to be highly valued)—namely, value. Out 
of differences man makes values; and values are the air of human social 
respiration : in that without the perception of good and mean, beautiful and 
mean, true and mean, his social organisation would not deteriorate, but would 
cease to exist. All this is platitude. It is therefore important to state it as 
clearly as possible. 

Mr. Shaw remarks : ‘ Not the least of its (money’s) virtues is that it destroys 
base people as certainly as it fortifies and dignifies noble people.’ The rewarding 
materially and spiritually of superior human quality of any description is not, 
as is commonly supposed, an act of grace on the part of human society. Nor 
is it the incapacity of society to resist individual predatoriness. It is the 
simple equivalence or balance of nature. So much worth, so much reward, is 
the natural law even for earthworms. So much force, so much reaction. It is 
thus the long-necked giraffe survives (not, by the way, the giraffe who takes 
most Polytechnic courses, or is most politically conscious). Man, who has dis- 
covered how to upset this natural balance in so many ways, as when he sweats 
the soil or ruins his digestion, has learnt how to upset it here also. Human 
society has learnt how to suppress the reward or to misdirect it. Much of what 
is called ‘ planning society ’ consists, in fact, of these activities; which are 
much pursued by those who lack the sense of forces ir the universe beyond their 
comprehension and control. 

Evolution, for those who accept. it at all, may be explained in one of two 
ways. The school of Darwin and Huxley say the whole process is governed by 
chance. A giraffe who happens to have a longer neck than the average happens 
to find himself able to go on eating when other giraffes starve. So long-necked 
giraffes survive and propagate. The school of Lamarck and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and the late E. W. MacBride say that the neck of favoured giraffes is lengthened 
and their betterment and survival assured by a Life Force or Elan Vital which 
works through all nature in ceaseless pursuit of improvement and fulfilment. 
(In either case, it will be noted that the conditions predisposing to survival are 
inherent in the individual and not acquirable by him. To him that hath, in 
short, is the biological law as well as the theological.) Also, in either case, 
among much that is obscure it is clear that the greater the number of variants 
in a species, the greater scope has the evolutionary force to operate. 

Therefore, men are well advised, biologically speaking, to increase so far 
as they can the variations and differences between them. For, even on the 
Life Force theory, this is all that can be done to give the Life Force scope : 
it is futile to strive after precise qualities, as, necessarily, no one can know 
what qualities the Life Force is seeking! (Mr. Shaw thinks he knows, and the 
only serious aim of all his work is to propagate his ideas on the point: but 
there is no evidence.) However, it is clear that all levelling processes are 
against nature (or God, as the reader wishes) in that they throw out nature’s 
balance, and thwart the evolutionary progression (so that rapidly it becomes 
a regression). The reluctance of wish-fulfilment and the abhorrence of envy in 
facing these facts is obvious. 
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Socially there have been two approaches to the menace of equality. In the 

earlier generations of a society, the classes tend to be static (or feudal): this 
stage marking the first appearance of civilisation, which is a state of tran- 
quillity in a society, following the primitive anarchy of the struggle for places 
before the society is set up. In that struggle, the best places go only partially 
to those best qualified to fill them ; and success is largely achieved by preda- 
toriness, violence, insensitiveness, and unregulated self-promotion. When all 
start equal, and in an environment where as yet there are no rules or customs 
to qualify self-seeking, the human wolves must necessarily master the human 
lambs. This is why societies adapted by political theorists to give scope to 
merit (actually, there is no such thing as merit) invariably and immediately 
give scope only to teeth and claws. A society based on merit is a society based 
on crude personal force. 

As later generations succeed to their places in society, and hold them in 
fair security, instead of having to claw for them and to hold them by attempting 
to kill all possible rivals, civilisation appears. Art, which, said Charles Ricketts, 
‘is the evidence of man’s opposition to mere necessity and chance, and the 
nearest approximation to a sense of immortality,’ and law have a chance to 
emerge from the violence and fear which are their opposites. Life opens its 
wings in the sun. It is a golden age. 

But all societies yet established have had within them the organisms of 
decay at work from the outset: propagating in poverty, ignorance, and fear. 
Every social stratification yet arrived at has been bottomed in (not based on, 
as Marx claimed) these three things, which have been the condition of the 
great mass of the people. So envy has very naturally become step by step the 
strongest emotional force. Also, the governing classes have never failed to 
produce the number of unsatisfactory persons which nature in all classes and 
circumstances prescribes. 

So the static society is gradually superseded by the alternative fluid society. 
The barriers are thrown down ; and advancement, even to the highest places, 
is thrown open to all without regard to origin or circumstance. Snobbery comes 
to be held a vice; and quack teachers of knowledge wholly useful, flourish. 
We shall not be suspected, it is to be hoped, of liking or defending poverty or 
ignorance, if we remark mildly the historical fact that this second social attitude 
has, in history, always terminated, after varying periods, in complete chaos. 
Later, always much more gradually, for upwards is harder than downwards, a 
static society has been re-established. The dissolution is inevitable, however 
inequitable. It is as if all were made free to struggle for the front row at 
Wembley Stadium: and not only made free, but told they were lazy and 
immoral if they didn’t struggle. So the Stadium has to be closed while the 
police (or ‘ Fascists ’) clear the ground, and maintain the only sort of order 
police can maintain, which is anarchy. 

Now just as war has got out of hand, in that man’s mechanical powers have 
now become great enough for him at last to destroy himself, so the social 
attitude described in the last paragraph (which is every bit as dangerous as 
war and, in fact, the most important political cause of war—as is obvious) has, 
since the Industrial Revolution, become an evil quite unprecedented. On the 
one hand, few people any longer find satisfaction in their work, for town work 
is mainly mechanised routine, and country workers want to go to town, where 
wages are higher and cinemas more frequent, and many live in suburbs, where 
life is a vacuum ; and, on the other hand, technical advances have almost made 
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possible the enforcement of equality. Weighed down by the multitudinous com- 
pulsions of modern bureaucracy and industrialism, the soul of man pants for 
air, and, after all these ages, is rapidly dying from suffocation before our eyes. 

Equality can only be at the lowest level (not merely a low level); and the 
more it is sought after, the truer this is. For it is obvious that the lowest are 
congenitally incapable of being raised (though, for that very reason, the most 
deserving in equity) ; while the highest can be only too efficiently lowered by 
taxation and despair. 

None the less, complete equality, or the early Christian society, can be a 
noble ideal, for, after all, it remains true (were pure truth all) that no man is 
good enough to be another man’s master, though it is not true that we are all 
equal in the sight of God—a very little enquiry will show that nowhere are we 
more unequal. It was impossible to withhold a certain respect for even the 
Bélshevist experiment so long as the destruction was intended to inaugurate 
an order in which the office-boy was paid the same as the general manager. 
We are not saying that that is the order of nature or the ideal for man ; but 
it commanded respect as an attempt to assert the empery of the intangible. 

But very soon that ideal was formally abandoned. Payment and status 
in the U.S.8.R. were once more made differential ; and all the evils of capitalism 
were re-instated without any of the benefits. For it being now state capitalism, 
no one drew any profits, no one could start in business for himself, and no one 
could move to another job without finding himself still with the same employer 
(even if he were allowed to move at all). In short, all that had happened was 
that another group of people were now at the top; but not only without the 
security and hope which might allow freedom and civilisation to reappear ; 
but under a system which did everything to make tenure as precarious and 
unrewarding as possible.” 

In short, equality as an ideal merely masks the ambition and frustration 
of those who profess it. This masking is usually unconscious. For self-decep- 
tion is the mental force, as envy the emotional, of a world in flux. What the 
egalitarians really want is for the market to be thrown open so that the very 
attributes—intellectual confusion, insensitiveness, and readiness to use violence 
—which inhibit their advance in a civilised world, may be used to forward that 
advance. (Nothing is more emphasised in Marxism than that, whatever happens, 
however many concessions may be made, there must be a violent and destruc- 
tive revolution : both as an inevitable fact and as a commendable objective.) 

Hitler and Goebbels are all for equality. 

The test of a man is simple. Let him be asked whether he would prefer a 
society in which ten are ‘rich’ and ninety are ‘ poor ’ or a society in which a 
hundred are poor. If he elects the latter, then his mind is muddled, and his 
motive-force, envy : so that he doesn’t know what he wants even for himself, 
let alone for others. The man for whom there is hope, replies, like the states- 
man in Music at Night: ‘ Better a few than none.’ There is hope for him not 
only because the greater prosperity of others, instead of irking him, rejoices 
him : which is the attitude of a good man ; not only because he is constructive 
instead of destructive, positive not negative ; but because he has grasped the 
truth about human differences, not the least part of which is that beginnings 
are small and developments infinitely protracted. 

Meanwhile, be it noted that though it might be thought that all, especially 
experts on the subject, such as social reformers, would agree that the most 
desirable case would be for a hundred to be rich, on the contrary general 
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poverty, or relative poverty, is the hope of most of them for us. The pressure 
is not to be relaxed from any of us until senility gives release. Freedom is to 
be made impossible by a special enactment of universal slavery. 

And so quality, which is necessarily rare in that it recedes as the standard 
rises, like happiness pursued, is to be stamped out ; and advancement, which 
is achieved almost solely by the annoying individualist, made finally impossible. 

Only a warped mind will set about removing poverty, ignorance, and fear 
by first reducing everybody to those abhorred conditions. If we cannot level 
up, let us not level down. In fact, of course, levelling is not the wise man’s 
aim at all: the aim is not to make all equally prosperous, wise, and happy ; but 
merely to make all prosperous, wise, and happy. A more difficult task. Any 
blundering rough or assassin can achieve equality in these things: if the level 
and the degree (quality) are not considered. The quest for equality, then, 
arises from and itself generates, despair. When creation fails, we fall back 
upon equation. Amid all the vast and unimagined achievements of modern 
production the only way we can find of securing a living for the masses is the 
extortionate taxation of the tiny handful of ‘rich’! The average individual 
income is reputed to have risen, but none of us can any longer afford anything 
worth having. Indeed, it becomes increasingly hard to find any work of man 
worth having. The starving Middle Ages built cathedrals of enormous richness 
and .costliness ; and a multitude of churches, in town and village, which, 
despite their builders’ innocence of main drainage and reinforced concrete, still 
stand and are beautiful. It takes us years to afford a small Parish Hall, which, 
with every modern technical device, develops a dilapidated aspect with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and is a dreary eyesore from the start. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries built large and lovely houses and created the beauty of 
our landscape by making a wilderness a park. They achieved habitations 
which enlarged the spirit of man—not only of the occupants ; and made the 
landscape reflect man’s power and spirit, instead of his folly and attempt at 
flight. To-day we live horizontally in suburbs, or vertically in flats. That is 
all we can afford. 

The way to secure prosperity, wisdom, and happiness for the general is 
piecemeal, as opportunity arises : this is the only aid that politica] and economic 
action can bring. The great truth here is that when the ‘rich’ are expro- 
priated, the ‘ poor ’ are also. Envy in practice eats away (necessarily insatiably) 
until it finds it is eating its own tail. When once expropriation of anybody was 
admitted to the Statute Book (let us put the occasion at the introduction of 
Estate Duties by Sir William Harcourt), however unavoidable the step may 
have been in the light of the general historical and political situation, our 
civilisation was doomed, because where once had been security was now fear. 
The insecurity which comes from having no money (evil though that is, need 
we say again-?) is nothing to the insecurity which comes from having no hope. 
In a society based on expropriation, neither work, however persevering and 
ingenious, nor the ‘stroke of luck,’ is any use: for the proceeds are expro- 
priated sooner or later. The result is a cynical rot in all classes. When the 
word ‘ parasite ’ is hurled from class to class, the poor claiming the rich man 
lives in luxury on their labours, the rich man that the poor live in idleness on 
his taxes, then only those in all classes who really are parasites, the destructive, 
vicious, inert, and unimaginative, flourish. As Queen Victoria remarked : ‘ If 
you once let them grab anything, they won’t stop till they’ve grabbed the lot.’ 
It matters not at all who ‘ they ’ are. 
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The next stage is a general hypocritical pretence that possessions are value- 
less. This is the natural sequel to the discovery that, though the initial grab 
was successful, the gilt has fled from the grabbed gingerbread, because it is 
now very apparent that it is at any moment likely to be most legally grabbed 
from the grabber. Thieves seldom respect their booty. 

In reality, possessions are the natural expression of differentiating idio- 
syncrasy ; and only wastrels can voluntarily abnegate them for any political 
or economic reason without also abnegating their self-respect and tempera- 
mental integrity. Wastrels are commonly more pleasant people, deserving a 
word of encouragement and, like almost everybody else, with a place in society ; 
but they must be and are exceptional types. The rest, if the pursuit of posses- 
sions is made impossible, rapidly become automata, without dignity or integrity, 
because a.man’s home (let us say), or his seat at the opera, or his pass into the 
Zoo, are so many additions to and enrichments of his personality, as the spade 
is an extension of his physical powers. 

Possessions and possession are as good as egalitarianism and expropriation 
are bad. (This is.as if one had to point out that eating is good but stealing food 
and a uniform diet bad!) The interests of the ‘ rich ’ and the ‘ poor ’ are here 
absolutely one. The real philosophical conflict comes when there have to be 
considered the measures which will add to the prosperity, wisdom, and happi- 
ness of the community. The enactment of these measures, largely, as we have 
said, in a step by step progression, as opportunity offers—for nature dreads a 
clean sweep, knowing that it results in a vacuum—calls for a certain measure 
of all-round prosperity, wisdom, and happiness . . . in order that these things 
may be achieved. . . . 

This is an old syllogism : hard but true. Our concern now is with myths— 
an easier problem, at least ideally. This can be said with certainty: that 
none are enriched by impoverishing others, economically, fiscally, materially, 
spiritually. And above all should be held in detestation the view that I live 
in the gutter, so why shouldn’t he? The Letts do without butter, so why 
shouldn’t we? As to the other question: he lives in a feather bed, why 
shouldn’t I ?—it is all a matter of procedure. The answer is not to turn him 
out and burn all feather beds. Nor is it to throw society open to unlimited 
private grabbing. It is to increase the number of feather beds, so that if a man . 
wants six in a room, all his own personal property, he can have them without 
comment; and, at the same time, to cultivate the spirit of rejoicing in the 
prosperity of our neighbours. 

Let us create ; let us respect the conservers (after all, we have a long, long 
way to go before things can be as good as they were in 1900 even). The ten- 
dency and tone of all modern society is deeply masochistic. A false ideal of 
duty stalks the land unabashed and withers our spirit. Fear rules all... . 
We all labour as individuals under the conviction that in the future we are © 
going to be much more kindly and efficient and generally good than we are 
now. To make this pleasant delusion the ground-work of the community’s 
historical action is to be naive. But it is that hopeful procedure, persistent in 
all periods, which largely accounts for history. 

Mr. Ernest Newman has written: ‘It is our misfortune to live in what 
must surely be the stupidest and crudest age the earth has ever seen, an age 
that can create next to nothing and is destroying virtually everything, an age 
which, as G. K. Chesterton puts it, having nothing to say, invented the loud- 


speaker.’ 
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And having no possessions, said all must have an equal share. . 

For several generations our internal policy has been largely one of Robin 
Hood. Instead of working to make all richer, we have confiscated from the 
‘rich’ to give to the ‘ poor,’ and confiscated from the poor to give to the 
poorer. Instead of trying to level up, we have systematically levelled down. 
Instead of promoting quality, we have taken the easier and decadent way of 
seeking equality. For the liberty which is the breath of civilisation, we have 
substituted mechanism. The average man is to set our standards: which are, 
therefore, those of the lowest common denominator. The common improve- 
ment, which, if taken beyond refrigerators and automobiles—even if not taken 
beyond these things—can only be achieved by following after the exceptional 
individual, is made as arduous as possible ; we are Robespierreans : we elect 
for envy, given effect by violence and confiscation. In this progression, 
England, in the world of thought, has given the lead to the rest (except that 
we prefer confiscation to violence: but they are two aspects of the same bad 
method). 

What, therefore, is our surprise when we learn that other countries have 
learnt to apply our lesson in external affairs! When it becomes legitimate to 
take from us by force our most unequal share of, say, colonies and, at least 
formerly, of riches ! When we are obviously monopolisers, exploiting the world’s 
resources for our own advantage! Yes, but, above all, when it becomes clear 
that very much the greatest animosity is directed against our spiritual inherit- 
ance and achievement; against our comparative political advancement, the 
comparative contentedness of our people, and the comparative enlightenment 
of our colonial administration ; against all that the reformer, who would least 
defend our colonies and our wealth, holds most dear ! 

As with Robespierre, the attack on material wealth, rapidly becomes the 
attack on any kind of eminence: the attack on quality. As with modern 
England . . . as with the whole comity of nations. . . . 

Our task is to divert the energy at present finding release in violence, 
confiscation, and envy, into construction, individual spiritual enrichment, 
and neighbourly love. 


RoBERT Forpycr AICKMAN. 


A POLICEMAN ON JUVENILE CRIME 


‘A war to end war,’ people say. Policemen try to be a shade more 
optimistic ; they want a war to end crime. That’s all right in its way, 
but it won’t get us far—it won’t get us anywhere unless we think, and 
act, in terms of society and citizenship twenty years hence. Society, 
broadly speaking, is the citizen. Society twenty years hence, or at least 
the makings of it, is with us to-day. It is the juvenile. 

The war has brought a good deal of extra work for everyone; the 
police force is no exception. But the policeman’s primary job is still the 
same: prevention and detection of crime before everything. We get 
great satisfaction from preventing a crime ; it’s greater still when dealing 
with a juvenile, rather like that of a farmer who treats his young calf’s 
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disease in time to save the thousand or so gallons of milk. Prevention 
of juvenile crime is more important than ever in war-time. So many 
families have been split up, their normal home life came to a full stop 
when father was called up, mother took on a war-time job, and the 
children. . . . I want to write about the children. 

My beat is a reception area. I was on duty at the railway station one 
afternoon just before war started. I had a special constable with me. 
We were waiting for a train-load of evacuee children to come in. 

‘Do you think there’s going to be a war ? ’ I asked the special. 

‘You can bet on it this time,’ he said. ‘They wouldn’t be sending 
all these youngsters down here.’ 

Whenever I deal with a juvenile crime now, I think of what that 
special said. It was a simple phrase, ‘ sending all these youngsters down 
here.’ But what a load of hidden significance ! There were the children, 
jumping out of the train, trailing their assortment of toys, baggage and 
pathetic-looking parcels.. They were going to new homes. A few had 
mothers with them, but not one had a father. 

No doubt fathers gave their children sound advice when they left 
them. But that was years ago, and the fathers are still away. That's 
what we’re up against. Foster-mothers do their best, even with ‘ difficult 
children,’ but there’s no dodging the fact that a parent’s influence— 
especially a father’s—can shorten the juvenile court lists and keep the 
remand homes and approved schools emptier than at present. Take any 
of the juvenile crimes I’ve had to see to since war started ; some of the 
children were living with their mothers, but none with a father. 

There are several ways of looking at the problem. War news is pretty 
encouraging at the moment, and families can see their return to normal 
home life more hopefully than they did a year ago. That is no answer, 
when a week’s mis-spent childhood might easily affect the whole of the 
adult life. Besides, by tackling the matter now we shall help to cross at 
least one item from the ever-growing list of post-war social problems. 

Then, people believe that a child will always grow out of his early 
lapses ; they say it is just a passing phase. Perhaps it is a pity that no 
child can be guilty, legally, of a crime until he is eight. A precocious 
child of six or seven, we'll say, begins to ‘ bring things home ’—things 
that do not belong to him. Naturally, his folks are worried, but the very 
fact of their knowing that the law can take no direct action against the 
child engenders what almost amounts to a sense of false security. ‘Oh, 
he’ll be different when he gets a bit older,’ they say. ‘In any case, Pll 
take jolly good care that he is.’ Unfortunately it does not always work 
out like that. 

Here is a case I finished working on a few months ago. It also 
strengthened, by the way, my opinion as to the influence a father can 
hold over his child. A year after war started a mother and four children 
came to our district ; they were evacuees. The eldest was a boy just 
turned six, and everything pointed to him being a ‘ young devil.’ His 
mother, and schoolmaster, were anxious about him long before they 
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ealled me in. He used to ‘help himself’ at school: rubbers, pencils, 
paper and so on, which all seemed very trivial at the time. Then his 
father came home, invalided from the Army, and before long the child 
dropped these habits. He was eight and a half when his father took a 
job in London, where he was obliged to live. Two months later the 
schoolmaster reported to me that a football was missing. I made a few 
enquiries and—well, there it was. Of course, we had to prosecute this 
time. 

But the worst was to come. It happened that the child was playing 
truant from school, too; so the magistrates adjourned the case for a 
month to see how the child would behave. He went on playing truant ; 
he went from bad to worse. During the month’s adjournment he crowned 
everything by asking a neighbour for a box of matches, on the pretext 
that they were for his mother, then deliberately set fire to the neighbour’s 
hayrick ! The magistrates had no choice of sentence at the next hearing. 
That child was nine years and a day old when I took him to a remand 
home. 

I know little about child psychology, only what my job has taught 
me. All the same, there are pointers that one cannot help noticing. In 
this case, oddly enough, the child was completely honest when it came 
to admitting the offences. ‘ Oh, yes, I did it,’ he told me, straight away, 
as if he thought he had a perfect right to do it. Even after they passed 
sentence on him, he still behaved the same: we had to wait some time 
at the police station—to get him fixed up at a remand home—incidentally, 
the first three we tried were full. He pulled a large apple from his pocket 
and began munching. I asked where he got it. ‘In Mrs. So-and-So’s 
orchard,’ he replied, without hesitation. It was not bravado, I’m quite 
certain of that ; he seemed to think he was fully justified in what he’d 
done. Now, I firmly believe that if this child’s behaviour had been 
studied, and treated accordingly, before he was eight, there would have 
been no case for the police afterwards. 

Psychological treatment, however, is not always practicable. In fact, 
the old-fashioned ‘ six of the best ’ is still a suitable remedy at times. . . . 
After the recent controversy arising from juvenile courts and corporal 
punishment ? No, not after it—in spite of it. One or two boys I know 
have stuck out hard and fast that they’ve had nothing to do with their 
respective crimes. One even swore he was innocent after we took him 
to a remand home. I saw him again a week later; he had a different 
story then..: 

An amusing experience, which throws a curious twist on juvenile 
behaviour, was that of the mother who had taken great pains to ‘ under- 
stand her child psychologically.’ One day she visited a toy-shop, where 
the boy saw a rocking-horse. He immediately wanted to climb upon it, 
and since the mother was intending to buy him this toy she allowed him 
to do so. But, once on the thing, he was so delighted that he would not 
get off it. His mother coaxed and persuaded him, and in the end she was 


obliged to ask the shop-assistant what he would do. ‘ Leave it to me, § 
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madam,’ he said. He went up to the boy and whispered in his ear. The 
boy promptly dismounted. 

After leaving, the mother was curious to know what the shop-assistant 
had said. 

‘ Well, Mummy,’ the boy told her. ‘That man said if I didn’t get off 
he would turn me up and spank me.’ 

But Mummy was still curious and asked what else the man had said. 

‘ That was all he said, Mummy,’ the boy replied. ‘ And he looked so 
cross I thought he really meant it.’ 

Parents should know their children ; I mean, where they openad their 
time out of school, what company they mix with, what interests they 
have. If a child shows aptitude for some hobby, they should do every- 
thing possible to encourage it—provided,.of course, it’s a healthy one. 
For not only will it help to prevent the child falling into mischief, but 
also, if they are attentive to his individual requirements, his mind will 
‘go straight’; that is, he will not be tempted to come by those require- 
ments unlawfully. Evidence the young boy I had to deal with who was 
keen on fishing ; he used to spend hours by the river with his net. When 
he grew older he naturally wanted a rod and line, but unfortunately his 
mother couldn’t, or wouldn’t, buy him one. He got one, though; he 
broke into a shed and stole. After he was placed on probation, his mother 
bought him a rod and line, yet what a pity that young life has a black 
mark for the sake of a few shillings and a little more attention. 

The orchards on my beat keep me pretty busy during summer. It’s 
an open secret that I hide in hedges—no, not merely to pacify the losers. 
It goes a bit deeper than that. First, a typical reply I get from parents 
after I have caught children in the act: ‘ Boys will be boys, you know, 
Constable.’ True. Then, some try to be ultra-witty : ‘ After all, Officer, 
hasn’t the apple been forbidden fruit from time immemorial !’ 

That’s all very well, but there is another side—believe me, there’s 
another side. I know there are children who raid orchards and, beyond 
that, have not the slightest criminal tendencies. But others have, and 
these are the children we must watch. If they are allowed to raid orchards 
with impunity to-day, they will be stealing a shilling from mother’s purse 
to-morrow, and in twenty years’ time we shall still be chasing blackmailers, 
jewel thieves and the rest of their dirty crew. I do not wish to paint the 
scene blacker than it is, but I see quite plainly, with some children, a path 
straight from the apple orchard to Dartmoor. We must erect a signpost 
on that path before it is too late. 

That’s why I hide in hedges. 

Another disturbing fact. The watsitio of these youngsters are by no 
means inferior to other children, either physically or mentally. I know 
a lad on probation now who is good at sport and top of his class at school ; 
he is brilliant, in fact; his schoolmaster admits it. I had to admit it, too, 
when I questioned him about one of his lapses. 

Such cases as this ought to make the job worth while, as failure may 
bring a master criminal; but if, on the other hand, we can manage to 
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show these lads the signpost, the nation may well be proud of them in 
twenty years time. 

The increase of juvenile crime sets a problem which it is our duty to 
face. So much depends on those looking after the children, and though 
it may seem petty to tell the policeman that young Billy came home with 
a pocketful of apples, it may also be the stitch in time. You know, I’ve 
often heard people say that young Billy has the makings of a fine lad. . . . 

There is one child I cannot forget ; he is a little boy of five. I often 
see him on my beat. He runs out when I’m passing the house and shouts : 

‘Mummy says you'll take me away if I’m a bad boy. You won’t do 
that, will you, Mr. Policeman ? ’ 

He would not understand if I said: ‘Go in and tell Mummy it’s up 
to her.’ 

Louis QUINAIN. 


SCIENCE AND FREE WILL 


THERE is much loose discussion on the subject of free will. Much of it i is 
due to the great difficulty of defining exactly what we mean. 
difficulty is well illustrated by the classic treatment of Locke. In the 
chapter on Power, Locke dismisses the whole problem as an artificial one 
due to confusion of terms. Will he defines as a power of the human agent, 
and protests that freedom is not an attribute of a power, but of an agent. 
We will quote his exact words : 

‘For if I mistake not, it follows from what I have said that the question 
itself is altogether improper ; and it is as insignificant to ask whether man’s 
will be free, as to ask whether his sleep be swift, or his virtue square; 
liberty being as little applicable to the will as swiftness of motion is to sleep, 
or squareness to virtue.’ 

Nor do we improve the matter by transferring the question to the 
agent and asking: are we free to will? Of course we are, we are con- 
tinually willing. Do we mean to ask whether we are free to do what we 
will ? That again is a foolish question ; sometimes we are and sometimes 
we are not. To use Locke’s illustration: if we stand on the top of a 
six-foot wall, we are at liberty to jump down six feet, but not to jump 
up six feet. 

This discussion, however interesting and instructive it may be, leaves 
us with the impression that, while everything Locke tells us is true, he is 
not answering the question we want to ask. It does, however, illustrate 
how defective is human language in dealing with the subtle questions 
which, somehow or other, continually present themselves to us, in 
however confused a form. It also illustrates the deficiencies of human 
thought in clearly grasping those elements of being which arise from 
deep-seated instincts. Bradley defined metaphysics as the finding of bad 
reasons for what we believe on instinct. But it also has a function 
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primary to that. It must first formulate clearly what we do believe on 
instinct, and that is the most difficult task of all. 

Let us therefore leave Locke on one side, and consider what is the 
question we wish to ask. We must regard it as at least probable that 
those who discuss the problem of free will and determinism mean some- 
thing, however confused they may be in trying to express what they mean. 
Surely all this talk is not about nothing. We need, therefore, to try to 
formulate our question. What do we mean when we enquire whether we 
have free will? I think that we shall find that, generally speaking, the 
form of the question supplies the answer. To formulate the question, I 
shall first make a statement about our instinctive feelings and beliefs. 
The statement, as clearly as I can express it, is that we feel instinctively, 
and so think we know, that we are definite individual beings, or entities, 
with the power of wishing or willing, of striving to accomplish our wishes, 
of accepting or rejecting this course or that, and of planning and acting 
in accordance with our wills. From this arises a question. The question 
is whether this instinctive belief in our personal freedom is an illusion. 
That, so far as I can judge, is what the controversy is about. 

Anyone who disagrees with my treatment is most likely to disagree 
here. This is the right place to make objections, as, if the question is not 
properly stated, the answer is irrelevant. The question as I put it places 
the burden,.of proof where it properly belongs. It is possible that a 
strongly felt instinctive belief may be a delusion; but it requires very 
cogent reasons to convince anyone of ordinary common sense that it is so. 
Anyhow, whether or no the question is rightly put, or, what is unlikely, 
completely put, I think determinists will hardly deny the instinctive 
belief, and that they do assert-it to be an illusion. 

The form of determinism which troubled previous generations was the 
religious one known as Calvinism. Stated briefly it denied human freedom 
because it was not consistent with the foreknowledge of God. The fore- 
knowledge of God can only be accepted on the authority of Revelation, 
and, whatever that authority may be, it also asserts the freedom of human 
personality. If we accept the authority, and there is a contradiction, we 
must also accept the contradiction, and attribute it to the inability of the 
human mind to appreciate and understand such high matters. If we 
reject the authority, we obviously reject the revealed foreknowledge 
instead of the more obvious freedom. As very few trouble about 
Calvinism at the present time, we can be content with this short and easy 
answer. 

The determinism of the present and the: past generations has been 
scientific rather than religious, and people who know very little about 
science are inclined to be superstitious about it. We should always be 
suspicious about a statement prefaced by ‘science asserts.’ After all, 
science, as Huxley showed very neatly in his well-known essay On the 
Method of Zadig, is merely the application to the phenomena of nature 
of the principles of natural reasoning used by the food-gatherer and 
tracker since paleolithic times. No competent man of science would be 
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likely to use the phrase : science asserts. He would merely say, on any 

disputed question, that he had carefully studied the question, and so was 

competent to give an opinion. But who can rightfully say that he has so 

studied the question of free will and determinism as to be able to give an 

opinion more valuable than that of any other clear thinker? How has 

he done it ? What are his methods ? How does he arrive at his results ? 

I think we can say with certainty that there never has been a scientific. 
investigation of this question, and that no one has the faintest idea how 

to conduct such an investigation if it were suggested. 

Nevertheless, we are all more or less familiar with the line of thought 
that leads to scientific determinism. What it amounts to is that, in the 
investigation of natural phenomena, we continually discover invariable 
sequences. A given spot on the earth’s surface always shows the same 
force of gravity, as indicated by measurements with an accurate pendulum. 
The paths of the planets are calculable to an incredible degree of accuracy. 
When ice at ordinary pressures is heated to 0°C., it always melts. All 
this is expressed, roughly but not too accurately, by saying that like 
causes always give like effects. With the effort of a little imagination, 
it is easy to assume that human thought and will are similar, and that all 
these things are predetermined by their previous history and surroundings. 
We need to emphasise this word assume, as obviously we cannot confirm 
our assumption in these matters, nor are we able to imagine means by 
which it can be confirmed. 

It will be best perhaps to state at once where the fallacy comes in. 
What is not generally understood is that the invariable sequence in 
natural phenomena is not in the ordinary sense of the word a scientific 
fact, or, shall we put it, a fact of observation. It is never given us by 
experiments. Experiments always show small variations from the 
expected results, and the most that can be said is that the greater the 
care taken in the designing and the observation required by the experi- 
ments, the more nearly the assumption of invariable sequence is con- 
firmed. This determinism is not derived in the first place from the 
experiments. It is a metaphysical assumption prior to the observations, 
and the experience provided by experiments shows that it is an assumption 
that works. To put it in another way, it is a framework in which we 
organise our experience. 

Let us illustrate this by an example already mentioned. We stated 
that, when pure ice is heated to 0° C. it invariably melts. This, so far as 
our experience is concerned, is a rule without exception. But the converse 
does not hold. When we cool water to 0° C. it does not invariably freeze. 
It is quite conceivable, though not probable, that conditions may be found 
in which jce can exist above the temperature of 0°C. This would not 
break our rule of determinism. If such an exception were found, we 
should investigate the conditions, and we should still hold by our instinc- 
tive principle that like conditions invariably produce like results. This 
principle, sometimes called the Uniformity of Nature, is therefore not an 
observed fact, but a metaphysical assumption which has always been 
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found to work. If apparently at any time it does not work, it still remains 
a metaphysical assumption necessary to the constitution of our minds, 
and any such discrepancy is regarded as a sphere of observation which 
requires further investigation. 

There is nothing new in this statement. All philosophers, more or less, 
have been saying the same thing, or trying to, though they sometimes say 
it very confusedly, and sometimes apparently deny it. The classic 
statement of this view is to be found in Kant, in spite of the fact that at 
times his exposition is not very clear. In his Analytic of Conceptions,! 
and elsewhere, he tells us that certain elements of our understanding are 
a priori, and amongst the a priori ‘ categories ’ is the category of causality 
and dependence, or cause and effect. We regard phenomena as being © 
conditioned under the category of cause and effect because we are so 
constituted, because it is a prior: to our observation and experience. So 
long as we are reasoning and observing, we continue to use that category. 
Consequently so long as we consider human faculties from that point of 
view, we get the deterministic result, as it is a datum of our mind in our 
mode of approaching the matter. When we observe human will from 
outside as we observe other phenomena of nature, we do so determin- 
istically because our minds are so constituted. 

It happens, however, that this is not the only way of regarding human 
personality, or at least our own personality. It is not the primary or 
most-natural way. What we know in the first place is our own existence. 
Cogito ergo sum. We may add: I feel, I will, therefore Iam. That we 
will, that we choose, that we are primary and active agents, is a datum 
as fundamental as the categories of thought. All that we really mean 
by free will (and it is very difficult to say exactly what we do mean) is 
given us directly as an instinctive belief primary to and quite as binding 
as the category of cause and effect. Each assumption in its own sphere 
is a primary datum of consciousness, and each in its own sphere has the 
same origin and the same validity. Free will cannot be proved ; primary 
assumptions never can be proved ; but it is a necessary assumption. 

The whole controversy well illustrates that, if we begin thinking about 
primary assumptions we are liable to get muddled. If we press the 
assumption of cause and effect to spheres where it does not properly 
belong, we get determinism. If we press the view of our primary know- 
ledge of our own existence as an active free, ‘ willing’ agent to spheres 
where it does not belong, we get solipsism. We can then regard the 
whole external world as a dream, or possibly as a nightmare. Each 
conclusion is as foolish as the other. We know instinctively that we are 
free, willing agents. We know instinctively that there is an external 
world, and that in that external world the deterministic assumption is 
valid. There is an antinomy, and if we cannot altogether solve it, we 
should remember that the human reason was not evolved to consider meta- 
physical questions, but to solve the practical problems of everyday life. 


1 Critique of Pure Reason: Transcendental Logic, Book I, Chapter 1. (P. 64 Meikle- 
john’s translation.) 
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Metaphysical determinism, whether religious or scientific, is a foolish 
figment, the correlative of which is solipsism, which is just as foolish. 
These figments, especially determinism, do sometimes have harmful 
results, and the proper answer to anyone so troubled is that they are 
confusing themselves with questions they do not properly understand, 
and which no one fully understands. 

It throws a striking light on this confusion that recently we have seen 
extensively advertised a new scientific indeterminism, which is just as 
ill-founded as the old scientific determinism. A number of theorists have 
recently been telling us that modern science now leaves room for free will, 
that natural phenomena are not entirely determined, and that the 
category of cause and effect is only statistical, and not to be found in the 
ultimate structure of matter and energy. In a sense of course this is 
true; the determinism is in our own minds; but this is not what is 
meant. Let us illustrate by two examples. Light falling on a trans- 
parent body is partly reflected and partly transmitted. But light consists 
of photons, or definite units, and a single photon must do one or the 
other; ex hypothesi it cannot be divided; therefore its path can be 
regarded as indeterminate. This is not a scientific statement. We know 
nothing, or practically nothing, about single photons, and consequently 
we know nothing of the causes which determine which path is taken. 
This is always true concerning a matter which is not investigated, and 
which, as in this case, we do not know how to investigate. 

Another example which is widely current is the alleged indeterminism 
of the position of an electron in its orbit. The truth of the matter is that 
we have no means whatever of observing an electron in its orbit (if it has 
an orbit). We can in a sense observe and photograph the path of a loose 
electron in a chamber supercharged with moisture, in the same way as 
we can observe the path of an aeroplane too high to be seen directly by 
means of the trail of cloud it leaves behind it ; but inside the atom we 
cannot even do that. Theoretically, as our only conceivable means of 
observing the electron consists of photons, and the photons interfere 
with the electrons, we cannot suggest any means of knowing where the 
electron is to any degree of accuracy. There is no indeterminism here. 
There is merely something we might like to investigate and do not know 
how to do it. This does not alter our instinctive belief that whatever is 
going on inside the atom is as exactly determined as the course of the 
earth in its orbit, though the determining causes are probably very 
different. The difference is that in the case of the earth we can observe 
what happens, and in the other case we cannot, and we are totally unable 
to suggest any means of observation. To say that we shall always be in 
that position, which is said, is going too far; though it may be true ; 
but in any case the discussion is wholly irrelevant to the question of 
determinism and free will. Let us be quite clear that all arguments on 
these lines are foolish and useless. This new scientific indeterminism is 
merely another phase of scientific determinism, that is the application of 
concepts to the sphere where they do not properly belong. 
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The answer to the question we have put is therefore perfectly clear. 
When we ask whether our primary instinctive feeling, which we com- 
monly describe as free will, is a delusion, the answer is that there is no 
reason whatever for thinking it so. Absolute certainty does not belong to 
human thought or knowledge. We have, however, some assumptions 
which appear to us to be certain, and free will is one of them. We can 
say quite definitely that free will is as certain as any conclusion can 
possibly be to the erring and finite human mind. We are certain of our 
free will in exactly the same way as we are certain of the existence of the 
external world. By muddled thinking it is possible to doubt either of 
these primary data of human consciousness. We can be quite clear that 
this bogey of determinism, and its recent correlative scientific indeter- 
minism, are the outcome of muddled thinking and nothing more. 


H. 8S. SHerron. 


IN MEMORIAM 
(ROBERT NICHOLS : DIED DECEMBER 17th, 1944) 


‘ A PoET’s dead ’ may simply mean a man, 
Or, if you think that way, a sort of god. 
For me: I think of someone who was odd, 
In whom, like love, a universe began ; 
And, taken, he and praise of meaning end. 
The living light has lost another friend.. 


L. AARONSON. 


MRS. PENDALLOW 


EVERYTHING about dear Mrs. Pendallow was faintly incongruous. Her 
married name, to begin with—Cornish and territorial and sitting oddly 
on the dark, aquiline old lady who always looked like a cross between a 
Byzantine Empress and Gipsy Lee. Her husband, Colonel Pendallow, 
with his Crimean medals, his Victorian conventionality, his hair and his 
face as deliciously white and pink as a fondant, provided another element 
of incongruity ; and so did their house, in which fine Regency furniture 
and Pendallow family portraits jostled with jars full of dusty bullrushes, 
framed Christmas Supplements, and other unexpected objects. 

Mrs. Pendallow, née Caroline Braga, was the daughter of a West 
Indian planter of Spanish-Jewish extraction. In her remote youth, her 
camelia-crowned, crinolined youth, she had been a beauty. Young 
officers—Henry Pendallow among them—used to come up by the fruit-boat 
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from the nearest garrison town to lay their hearts again and yet again at 
her very small feet. She cherished a water-colour of the house to which 
they used to come—milk-white and frenchified, embosomed (that is the 
word) in plumy, peacock-coloured vegetation. Old Mr. Braga had named 
it—rather quaintly—La Malmaison. 

Dear Mrs. Pendallow was always ready to amuse her younger friends 
with anecdotes of her youth. Some of those friends now wish that there 
had been fewer things to distract their attention while the unforgettable 
staccato voice rambled on, for it was describing a world as far away as 
the world of Gone with the Wind. Unfortunately, the distractions were 
many. 

Foremost among them was the parrot, a morose and (as far as the 
evidence of one’s own hearing went) an inarticulate bird. To him his 
mistress played the part of a pythoness interpreting an oracle. To us the 
raucous murmurs issuing from his beak were re-worded as ‘ Henry is 
going to church ’ or—more frequently—‘ Hugh is coming home.’ Hugh, 
the beloved only son, had chosen the perilous profession of a big game 
hunter, and his absences were often incalculably prolonged. 

It was Hugh who provided another incongruous patch in the Pen- 
dallow environment and another powerful distraction for youthful visitors. 
When his millionaire employer had appropriated all the specimens he 
wanted for his own collection there still remained considerable numbers, 
lion, elephant, springbok, hartebeeste, which the young hunter was at 
liberty to send home, via Rowland Ward in Piccadilly. The staircase of 
the little house was hung with lifelike and alarming heads : in the hall a 
gigantic buffalo seemed to be crashing through from next door; two 
magnificent ivory tusks upheld the dinner-gong, the. tail of the original 
owner being chastely mounted as a gong-stick. On the drawing-room 
carpet sprawled a lion with wide-open jaws and a realistic red plaster 
tongue. And above the mingled smells of cats and cooking, smouldering 
pastilles and the Colonel’s carbolic bath-soap, rose the reek of camphor 
and Keating’s powder. 

Mrs. Pendallow had a curious affection for scented pastilles. She also 
liked to adorn her window curtains with large, prehensile spiders made of 
wire, tinsel and cotton wool; and from the drawing-room chandelier 
dangled a pink china pig, wearing blue shorts spangled with gold and 
sitting on a little swing. : . 

The third, and perhaps the most powerful, distraction lay in the 
strange and yet fascinating foods with which the old lady loved to ply 
her young friends—bottled mangoes, guava jelly, tinned chuppattees, and 
brittle, dark-tinted, narrow biscuits such as one tasted nowhere else. 

How exotic she was, poor Mrs. Pendallow, in that self-styled ‘ select ’ 
watering-place and in that atmosphere of retired parsons, retired. civil 
servants, retired soldiers, that suited her husband so well. How out- 
landish she looked, trailing a long black satin train through the quiet streets, 
her high-heeled slippers clicking and her ebony cane tapping as she went. 
Often she would clutch in one hand a paper bag stained with the oozy 
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juice of over-ripe fruit, for she always chaffered with the greengrocer 
as if his shop were a stall in an oriental market-place, and she was reputed 
to acquire by this method the worst of his wares for the price of his best. 

The hand holding the bag was always gloveless. On one small, plump 
finger gleamed the diamond ring given by Queen Charlotte to Colonel 
Pendallow’s grandmother, and on another glittered some gaud of brass 
and glass purchased at the popular emporium (precursor of Woolworth’s), 
affectionately known to its patrons as the Sixpence Ha’penny Shop. 

To look at Mrs. Pendallow, dusky, beaky, bedizened with gaily- 
coloured beads, you might have expected her at any moment to invite 
you to cross her palm with silver. Oddly enough, she would seek out 
every sort of fortune-teller, from the crystal-gazer in the bazaar tent to 
the gipsy woman selling brooms at the back door. For all of them she 
had but one question. ‘Tell me,’ she would rap out, ‘is my son coming 
home ?’ And with amiable unanimity they would answer that he was. 

Then something strange happened. A clairvoyante in a seaside kiosk 
evaded the question, faltered, fumbled, and finally declined to accept a 
fee, having, she explained, nothing to tell. From that day Mrs. Pen- 
dallow began to droop, to take less pleasure in sixpenny gew-gaws, and to 
lean more and more heavily on her &bony stick. Presently the doctor 
said that they had better send for Hugh. It was no easy matter to get 
in touch with him, but at last a native runner found him in the depths 
of some dim forest and delivered the Colonel’s letter into his hand. He 
set off at once for England, but he arrived too late—by many weeks too 
late. ; 
Someone who saw Mrs. Pendallow in her coffin said afterwards that 
in the end only the Byzantine Empress remained, aloof, inscrutable, 
august. Yet incongruity was with her, too, for above her the little china 
pig was swinging, in his blue shorts spangled with gold. 


Dorotuy MARGARET STUART. 


POPE’S DUNCIAD 


Or all the volumes of The Twickenham Edition, Professor Sutherland’s Dunciad + 
is the one which possibly has the most revealing pleasure for the alert observer. 
In its sparely-lettered French-grey wrapping, its tomato-tinted linen cover, its 
majestic type and dignified spacing, in the gratefully varied founts used for 
those subsidiary impedimenta and addenda which formed so important a part 
in Pope’s satirical armoury, and even in the faintly yellow-tone of the page, no 
mere concession to war-time restrictions, it is very attractive. More than the 
dark chocolate stodginess of Elwin and Courthope’s un-Christian, not to say 
unscholarly, editing, more than the solemn library style, in which Joseph 


? The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope: The Dunciad, edited by 
James Sutherland (Methuen, 30s, net). 
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Wharton split the 1728 version between two volumes, and then worried about 
showing ‘ how perfect it was in three books, and how much it suffered . . . by 
a fourth . . . and by a new hero,’ more even than the very finely decorated 
octavo of 1772, it prompts one to examine again the esthetic problems of a 
poem whose innate living quality vibrates still through every line. Is it true 
to say that Pope just went on writing comments on the current world, much as 
one fancies Virginia Woolf may have started on The Waves, ‘ writing sentences,’ 
and then that these sentences assumed a pattern, and so, out of these sticks 
laid in the poet’s mind, the shape of the great creative work evolved : in other 
words, that the material dictated its own form? The reprinting of both The 
Dunciad Variorum of 1729, and The Dunciad in Four Books of 1743, and the 
intricate textual annotations, provide us with full material to trace such a 
gradual upbuilding of the poem, through all its rearrangements and replace- 
ments, from scattered sketches and couplets, to its final perfection. 

Pope’s supposed cruelty to his helpless victims, so bemoaned by nine- 
teenth-century sentimentalists, is, like that of the artist in The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
an irrelevant issue. According to Dr. Johnson, ‘ Mother Osborne ’ wronged the 
poet for the fun of seeing whether he could get into The Dunciad. Theobald, 
we know, stood his ground with quiet dignity: ‘King Coll’ went on writing 
with sublime self-satisfaction of his own vapid and maddening folly. The 
brutal world in which these Grub Street writers lived did not encourage them 
to luxuriate in the sensitive feeling’ of a De Vigny Chatterton. What is 
relevant is that in pillorying his enemies, Pope was led to build up a pattern 
of the age in which he lived, and, in the end, to present a very remarkable 
symbol of the growth of a mood and tone in society over a period of years, a 
symbol which embodies a titanic struggle against tendencies and even spiritual 
adversaries from which our European culture has not yet emerged victor. 
This symbol isthe poem itself: though what psychological urge decided him 
to date it during the mayoralty of Sir George Thorold, in an unusually calm 
and undisturbed interval of his own career (1720), is not clear. The unmasking 
of enemy positions which resulted from the publication in 1728 of The Art of 
Sinking in Poetry enabled Pope to see the shape of his own comic onslaught, 
and to fit in all his little accumulated details. After amusing the Scriblerus 
Club, spontaneous quips and epigrams, thrown off in the more frivolous moods 
of his coffee-house life, were stored up to find their place in that elaborate 
jungle of misrepresentation and leg-pulling, the critical apparatus of this great 
‘ work in progress,’ often appearing anonymously as illustrative comment at 
the foot of the page, much like the rhyming verse worked in by Mr. Auden 
among his more erudite references in A New. Year’s Letter. Other fragments 
were completely remodelled : such are the lines on Swift, whose ultimate speed 
is beyond anything anyone would have hoped from the original draft. Some 
were retained and new-adapted, among them the lines as far back as 1707 from 
Pope’s early ré-writing of Wycherley’s Dulness : some disappeared altogether. 
Those on Mettaire, referred to in a recent life of Lord-Chesterfield, I was unable 
to trace in the ‘ Twickenham ’ Pope, though I could through the index of Elwin 
and Courthope. 

Both The Essay on Man and The Dunciad were anonymous. But, as Pope 
himself said: ‘ Until within a few years of his death, Boileau did not put his 
name at full length to his works.’ For the more rampageous hide-and-seek of 
the Variorum, there was excellent precedent in Spenser, who similarly had to 
keep on the right side of not very clearly defined law. This was all the more 
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difficult as eighteenth-century readers expected to be able to identify per- 
sonalities. One of the chief adverse criticisms of Book IV, by Gray and others, 
was its ‘ obscurity ’ in this respect. The whole complicated web of half-truths, 
fraudulent assertions, intentional misquotations—Professor Sutherland records 
six in one couplet, a matter which must have stirred the victim sufficiently !— 
parodies of pet critical methods, red herrings of all sorts, was extremely high- 
spirited. Pope was almost always in the wrong on specific points. But his 
approach was that of Falstaff: he dropped a perfect smoke screen, and so 
escaped, leaving his foes entangled. The excitement of the immediate game 
roused Pope’s creative powers to a higher level, a more prophetic level, than 
ever ore. The ‘vates’ of his age, he found himself recording a world 
picture. 

Between the version known to Professor Sutherland as 1728a and the first 
Dunciad Variorum of 1729, even, there are changes significant of this. In 
1728 the Swift dedication, before mentioned, which immediately gives the 
sweep of a wider purpose, and which correspondence proves to have been on 
the anvil as early as October, 1727, did not appear. The opening of Book II, 
the superb enthronement of Theobald of the ‘ proud parnassian sneer,’ the 
passages about Henley and Woolston which lead up to the famous Newton 
lines, the lines containing the kernel and much of the phrasing of the as yet 
undeveloped prophecies (lines 337-356 of Book ITI), all were part of the later 
version, and reveal the influence which was to transform what was at first a 
mere lampooning of personalities into a great poem. The broader, more 
Rowlandsonian, and also more intellectual, buffoonery of The Dunciad in Four 
Books displays itself first in that mockery of the hero’s speech in Book I, in 
the added details of his proclamation, in many slighter touches, and specially 


in the way in which Settle, with his: ‘Enough! Enough !’ disappears, and 
the actual fulfilment, based on the great passage already referred to, and 
pulled together and given still more powerful imaginative.impetus : 


‘Lo! thy dread Empire, CHAOS! is restor’d ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word.’ 


assumes, in the 1743 version, its rightful artistic place, at the conclusion. 
The earlier Dunciad follows a recognisable satirical pattern, which can 

be detected again in modern times, where a sincere and experimental artist 

like Shaw or O’Casey has had to defend his integrity against the intrusion of 


‘tawdry pretentiousness. The former’s Our Theatres in the Nineties and the 


latter’s Flying Wasp both similarly embalm a host of the now ‘illustrious 
obscure.’ Separated by thirty years, as against Pope’s fifteen, their onslaughts 
are directed, like his, against superficially contrasted stages of the same disease. 
Shaw finds his Theobald ; O’Casey, his Cibbers. O’Casey even collects press- 
cuttings in the Scriblerus manner, and makes them mutually destructive. His 
‘lively dunces,’ too, like Pope’s have no real originality : only a kind of frothy 
slapstick, corresponding to the Ovidian pantomime of Cibber and Rich, in 
which the great situations traditional to drama are guyed and exploited with 
a half-ignorant air of knowing cynicism. O’Casey’s Swift is George Jean 
Nathan, his Gay, Eugene O’Neill. Contemporaries may see in his squib, as 
they did in that of Pope, a ‘ crack ’ at this or that author, a debunking of some 
one figure whose success was singularly disgusting or significant. Yet the 
theme is equally central: it matters. The difference is that Pope lifted the 
whole thing from robustious journalism into the world of the poetic symbol. 
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Martinus Scriblerus says in his prolegomenon : ‘ The Action of the Dunciad 
is the Removal of the Imperial seat of Dulnes from the City to the polite world.’ 
The new content of the 1743 version brings this out most clearly. Again, we 
lose from not considering the two Dunciads separately. The standard one- 
volume editions make it impossible, anyway. In the Variorum, the stress is 
all the time on that established butt, the ‘city poet’. Theobald is. clearly 
intended to be insulted with the suggestion that he is a member of this despised 
class: he peddles his emendations like any haberdasher or draper. But the 
situation was fluid. Pope saw it moving under his very eyes. Names are 
constantly changed, as more perfect instances appear on the scene. In 1735, 
Arnall replaces Welsted in Book II, and Pope notifies his correspondents of the 

‘correction.’ Repeatedly, Pope insists that he created the hero-type of the 
dull Poet-King, and then found to his pleased amazement that nature had 
supplied a person to fill the bill, namely, Theobald. In the later Dunciad, this 
hero, now ‘ ghosted ’ by Cibber, is made Laureate, that is, a court person. The 
two sets of ‘ arguments ’ before the different poems stress this change. Manners, 
dress and speech, move, as they have so often dore, out of the Cockney world, 
whose rich depiction is one of the joys of the poem— 


*‘ Pomps without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces, 
Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces.’ 


into the higher reaches of English life. The whole issue has become sharpened 
by time, and is now seen as suddenly clarified. The non-xsthetic approach of 
the ‘ city-poet ’ has become with Book IV the assiduous collection of knick- 
knacks by those time-dissipating dilettanti whom Johnson is to attack in his 
essays: while the poison of Theobald and Bentley has invaded the schools 


and colleges generally, and silliness reigns supreme. In his quotations, Horace 
Walpole, as late as 1786, was still using The Dunciad Variorum, which he cites 
correctly, though his editor, Toynbee, has ‘ caught him out ’ and put him right 
from The Dunciad of 1743. Walpole might have found the latter cutting too 
near the bone for his comfort. 

In The Dunciad, we witness also the brilliant discovery of a new form. by a 
great artist who is continually inspired to seek expression for the evolving 
shape of his time. Pope can be thought of as a satirist, but that does not mean 
that he set out to excel in just that selected literary type. The gradual sifting 
of the methods and forms of satire is an interesting phenomenon to watch. 
Dryden holds the key : on the one hand, the tradition of the essay-like Horatian 
discourse which he exploited in the Prologues and Epilogues : on the other, the 
medieval animal fable, which had already blossomed into Mother Hubbard’s 
Tale, and which he developed into those political satires, whose elaborate 
personal cartoons have impressed them more on our memories than the narra- 
tive element which they share with MacFlecknoe. Pope uses the same materials, 
but in his own proportions. The narrative framework is retained, following the 
same general plan as MacFlecknoe, but with an importance, a weight, which is 
lacking in the latter. Dryden roams good-humouredly forward, saying excel- 
lent things, and developing in happy profusion those tricks of semi-scriptural 
allusion, and mocking near-quotation, which are still Pope’s. His poem 
divides itself naturally into three parts, which are echoed in the earlier Dunciad. 
But it has no meaning outside its immediate context. It has no movement. 
Flecknoe is no ‘ dunce,’ in Pope’s sense of the term : he is simply a writer, a 
mythical wisp-like figure, whom Dryden has put out of date. Shadwell, an 
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excellent dramatist, a genuine wit beside the lumpish Dryden, is a man who 
happens to have broken with his great contemporary. Their satirising is not 
in itself important : they are not symbols. 

' Professor Sherburn in The Early Career of Alexander Pope makes it very 
clear that satirical writing was not at first his most obvious line. We love to 
ignore the dates. We imagine Pope’s excellencies as they exist for us, as seen 
from this end, to have been always there. But if one pauses, say in 1728, at . 
the publication of those Miscellanies, whose third volume became involved with 
the approaching completion of The Dunciad, Pope appears as different from 
our conception as the popular notion of Bryon is from that of those who 
enjoyed the full flavour of Don Juan. What was he !—The poet of romantic 
glamour, of Hloise and Abelard, the author of Windsor Forest with its brilliant 
touches of realism, of The House of Fame, whose fantastic strangeness had been 
so carefully isolated from its Chaucerian setting of gossipy wit: he was even, 
one is not surprised to hear, conteniplating an extravagant tale of Persian 
wonder, perhaps like that of ‘ Cambuscan bold.’ 

These experiments have relevance to the peculiar success of The Dunciad, 
which is no merely infuriated climax to a life devoted to satirical writing, but a 
thing of gradual and spontaneous growth. The intended and concentrated 
musical effect of phrase or line is never indulged at the expense of, or sacrificed 
for, accuracy of meaning or statement: the two are as closely knit as with 
Dante. Yet there is a very marked difference between this poem and a very 
good eighteenth-century poem like Trivia, Reading Gay, one can enjoy the 
neatness of presentation, the cutting of everything to the favourite metre. 
What one misses is the perpetual ripple of irony and wit, the comment of a 
whole life of reading and observation which expresses itself in the summing- 
up of a well-placed adjective, or a mocking inversion. One first becomes aware 
of the way Pope watched for these moments from the letters, but in these 
detached couplets already, even, it is never the mere announcement which 
charms: it is the beauty of music and rhythm, which constitutes Pope’s 
response to experience, as with the clocks :— 


‘From hour to hour melodiously they chime 
With silver sounds, and sweetly tune out time,’ 


And this subtle use of sound makes the work poetical, not merely ‘ eighteenth- 
century.’ ‘ Being majestical,’ it will more than stand up to the ‘show of 
violence ’ of the elucidator. But with Gay, one is constantly aware of struggle. 
He cannot so subordinate his modern material to the demands of the measure : 
as a result the verse is over-simple in movement, easy, flowing, unconcentrated. 
The bloéks of his matter, the units of the poem, differ from those of The Dunciad 
considerably. Their paragraphs average the same length, though Gay’s 
remain steadily about thirteen lines long, and Pope’s range from six to forty. 
But whereas those of Gay develop and fill out a single theme, those of Pope 
skip about and irradiate their brilliance over several facets of the theme, 
so that one receives the effect not of the laying on of an increasingly viscous 
and enriching colour, but of light flickering over all sorts of contrasted 
aspects. 

The quality of Pope’s imagination, too, can best be seen in contrast with 
that of Gay. The latter in writing Trivia has not yet mastered the myth of 
eighteenth-century London. He gives his realism, which is sober, like that of 
Defoe, not a picturesqued or romantified one like that of Pope, and then puts 
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in his myths as a sort of added invention ‘ in the classical manner,’ to illustrate 
something, a fake metamorphosis. Pope sets the whole thing dancing. The 
invented creatures spring out of the streets where they flourish, as if they 
already existed as folklore. Cleacina is a good example. In Gay, she is the 
Diana of a sordid Endymion, the mother of the boy street-sweeper ; in Pope, 
she lives in the story like Guy Fawkes, or Captain Blood, or the Cock Lane 
Ghost. There is possibly something of this in the hurrying and fantastic 
surrealism of Book II of The Dunciad, a reminiscence of the original medizval 
feeling of The House of Fame. The setting is indeed classical, but the imagina- 
tion is as nightmareish as Chaucer’s ; and, complicated by the caricature, and 
planned and patterned grotesquerie and realism, has built itself into the tight- 
packed world of Hogarth. The same elements are seen, more agreeably 
synthesised, in The Rape of the Lock; but the grimmer, profounder, more 
mythological quality of The Dunciad makes it nearer to Joyce’s Ulysses: it 
is a play within a specified human continuum. 

Pope reveals, here, a rhythm of development, out of which the conception 
of satire precipitates itself, not as a means of vindicating his personal artistic 
integrity solely, though it is in one sense that, but as the highest form of poetic 
expression for his age. The myth he was creating, like the poem, absorbed its 
life from every element of the world about. Here, in fact, is the contrast with 
Dryden, who is never réally serious. His political meaning may be fervent 
enough, but these trumpery politics are relatively superficial beside the intel- 
lectual passion of Pope. Dryden has no central vortex into which everything 
is being sucked, no spirit of prophecy, such as finds its way out of The Dunciad. 
He has, it is true, standards of general good sense which he applies over a wide 
range of life. But Pope’s literary and artistic standards rose vitally out of his 
deepest experiences, and, with them, are involved, as the ‘ philosophical ’ 
content of The Essay or. Man is not, in his mission of giving the time its verbal 
shape. To the possibility of any such mission Dryden remained unconscious 
towards it, all Pope’s creative energies are bent. Hence the purpose, force and 
relevance of even the most matter-of-fact details of The Dunciad. Cibber, 
Theobald, Dennis, even the anonymous figures of Book IV, mattered more to 
Pope than ever Shaftesbury and Buckingham did to Dryden. In them Pope 
found symbols of the things he hated and dreaded: for himself, perhaps, as 
personal foes, but more emphatically for his country as portents. No good- 
humoured falsification of these major characters was possible. He attacked 
essentials, not incidental defects that came in handy. When all is said and 
done for his dunces—and there was honesty and an expert’s appraisement of 
histrionic technique even in Cibber—the fact remains that they were selected 
for relevant elements in their make-up. In the long run, they all finalfy meant, 
or at least presaged, bad things. 

This tendency for which, at a determined moment, The Dunciad in Four 
Books thus established the perfect symbol, is one with which, in its subsequent 
stages, we are only too familiar. For us, now, a protest such as Pope’s would 
have all the look of a lost cause. But Pope saw a process in being. He responded 
freely to the dialectic of history as it flashed before his eyes ; and his horrified 
revulsion led him to transform what was originally simply a satire on a special 
type of dullness into an onslaught on the earliest appearances of that passion 
for technicality and a sort of dehumanised vulgarity which has come more and 
more to characterise the world as we know it. His instincts led him even more 
surely than his brain, but in the same direction. He seized upon Theobald as 
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a personal irritant, but also as one whose approach to the problem of Shake- 
spearean emendation was non-humanistic, technological and presumptuous. 
Others, after Theobald, would, Pope knew, attempt similar aims, but deprived 
of that pervading humanism which was part of the climate of opinion in which 
Theobald and his like worked, and through which alone we can justify them 
in retrospect. With the wider implications of Book IV, this isolation and 
enthronement of abstract science and mathematics, the removal of emphasis 
from the human being to the idea, has become the main enemy. . Cibber is 
fully established Modern Man, playing with his new toys of scientific discovery, 
and relying on sensationalism, in its highest and lowest sense, to make his 
appeals to public taste successful.. Pope’s topsy-turvy jokes are now, many 
of them, a recognisable part of the everyday conditions of life ; few consider 
them, in their present acceptance, as either questionable or undesirable. With 
Newton, as with Theobald, Pope gives us a queer jerk by isolating the essential 
point of development, and ignoring the historic basis on which his innovations 
firmly rested. The difference is merely that the one means more to us than the 
other. The problem for Pope was: What sort of world shall we behold when 
the humanism which these men assume is completely superseded, and when 
their non-humanistic development is regarded as in itself a proper starting 
point ? What was then a remote, and in a sense comic, contingency, has since 
become a formidable part of our contemporary world picture. The problem 
now is: how the poets and artists, the humanistic personality generally, will 
manage to find a level, in a world which accepts as valid only the non-humanistic 
approach. As The Dunciad was for the age of Pope, so the statement of this 
adjustment may well come to be the enduring symbol of our own times. 


BEenJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[In The Nineteenth Century and After (February, 1945) we stated that 
General Ristitch, who was appointed to succeed General Mihailovitch as 
Minister of War in the Yugoslav Government, had been interned by the 
Germans in Yugoslavia, that they had released him when he had promised ‘ to 
keep a certain attitude towards them ’ (the words are his own), and that, in a 
broadcast transmitted by the B.B.C. on September 12th, he explained that as 
the Germans had been disloyal to him, he could be so to them. We have now 
received the following letter from General Ristitch :] 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


RoyaL YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT, 3 QuEEN’s GaTE, LONDON, 
MuiTary SECTION. 8.W.7 
’ February 12th, 1945. 

Sm,—In the article ‘ Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland,’ published in your 
esteemed Review of February, 1945, there was a comment which touches me 
personally. ‘ 

I should*be much obliged if you could kindly publish the following mise au 
point to the above article :— 
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Mistakes are most easily made when dealing with the affairs of others than 
one’s own. This is only natural. 

My talk from the B.B.C. was broadcast to my people. It has been under- 
stood entirely by them. 

My dealing with the Germans was an open legitimate relationship well 
known to my companions in captivity. 

It was my wish to print a book for which I was soliciting the permission of 
the Germans, and that was all. 

As far as disloyalty is concerned between the Germans and myself, they do 
not mention it, and I have reasons enough to be satisfied with it. 

It was a matter of reciprocity, of action and reaction. 

The British may have no interest in the above as they eemnealven may have 
many proper reciprocal obligations with the Germans. 

It should be left for the discontented to argue about this. To my people 
it is perfectly clear and they do not ask any explanations. 

Thus, I believe, matters have been put right and concluded. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Borisav M. Rustié. 
Divisional General (rid.) of the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia. 

[We are comforted to learn that General Ristitch’s relations with the enemy 
were of so harmonious a nature. We were not aware that the German authori- 
ties had released him from internment so that he might publish a book. They 
must have approved of the contents of this book, for, if we are not mistaken, 
it is not their custom to give facilities for publications they do not approve of. 
We shall be happy to receive a copy of this book for review when it is published. 


Tue Eprror.] 


Sm,—A brief reply to the article by Lieut.-Colonel Cargill entitled ‘A 
Defence of Drayson’ and to the letter by Brigadier McLeod, both in your 
December number, is required. 

In his original article, Brigadier McLeod issued a definite challenge to ‘ the 
official astronomers ’ to prove that Drayson was wrong and in what respect. 
Because I, as the official head of British astronomy, accepted the challenge, he 
now takes this, for some reason, as evidence of the weakness of the ‘ orthodox ’ 
position—a strange conclusion to draw. Lieut.-Colonel Cargill asserts that it 
is almost certain that I derived most of my arguments from an article in the 
B. A. A. Journal, Vol. XXXII, by E. O. Fountain, and credits me with having 
‘ no inclination for examining de novo from first-hand evidence a theory which 
his predecessors in office had refused to countenance for three-quarters of a 
century!’ On the contrary, I did not know of Fountain’s article, which I 
have not yet seen, but I did take the trouble to read a great deal of what 
Drayson had written. No doubt there is little that is new in my objections to 
Drayson’s hypothesis. Similar objections are likely to be made by others who 
consider Drayson’s writings critically. 

In Drayson’s works I found ample evidence of a man whose whole attitude 
is characteristic of a one-track mind, working out a preconceived notion ;- who 
could see nothing but his own point of view ; who was incapable of weighing 
evidence critically; and who regarded all opposition as due to personal 
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hostility and a refusal to investigate his hypothesis. It was clear that he was 
ignorant of general dynamical principles and that he had completely failed to 
understand the principles and methods of fundamental astronomy. 

For instance, Drayson quoted Sir John Herschel’s statement in Outlines of 
Astronomy, that the earth’s axis has a conical motion, which was illustrated by 
a child’s peg-top, as an example of the erroneous and misleading statements 
of ‘ official astronomy.’ Drayson considered this statement to imply that one 
end of the earth’s axis is fixed ; eventually, after pages and pages of discussion, 
he arrived at the conclusion that the earth’s axis has a double conical motion 
and that Herschel’s statement was incorrect. This is mere pedantry. In 
dealing with precession, we are concerned only with the direction of the earth’s 
axis, and not with its location in space. Drayson might with equal force have 
objected to geometers calling an hyperbola, which is a two-branched curve, a 
conic section. It is this sort of trifling objection, laboured ad nauseam, which 
makes much of Drayson’s writing so tedious to read. 

Both Lieut.-Colonel Cargill and Brigadier McLeod refer to G. E. Sutcliffe. 
They derive their inspiration from the same source. Sutcliffe’s book, however, 
is not worth the paper it is written on. It is a case of the blind leading the 
blind. Brigadier McLeod mentions Dayton C. Miller’s ether drift experiments. 
Miller’s results have not been confirmed by later investigators, using apparatus 
capable of a higher degree of precision ; Miller’s results are generally attributed 
to obscure errors of a systematic nature in his observations. He also accuses 
W. W. Campbell of selecting stars to suit his immediate problem, because in 
discussing the solar motion he rejected stars according to certain criteria. 
Campbell was using the measured line-of-sight velocities of stars ; because of 
orbital motion in binary systems, the line-of-sight velocities of many stars are 
variable. If sufficient observations are available, the velocity of the centre of 
mass of the system can be inferred. With only a few random observations, this 
is not possible ; but discordances in the observations give presumptive evidence 
of orbital motion. It is therefore correct not to use these values when dis- 
cussing the solar motion, because they do not represent the velocities of the 
centres of mass. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cargill, referring to the achievement of celestial mechanics, 
says that ‘dynamical theories formulated to account for formal phenomena 
should be handled with discretion.’ But the great achievements of celestial 
mechanics in explaining a wide range of phenomena have been based solely on 
the basic principles of dynamics together with Newton’s law of gravitation— 
nothing more. As to the statement that ‘a mathematician . . . is liable to 
succumb to the temptation of manipulating his assumptions to obtain the 
desired result,’ this seems to be exactly applicable to Drayson’s procedure, 
which is purely empirical. Even his supporters do not seem to be at all clear 
about Drayson’s methods. Lieut.-Colonel Skinner 1 says ‘ the annual variation 
for some stars being affected by their position relative to the co-ordinates, in a 
very remarkable way, not easy of appreciation by any one who has not made 
intimate study of Drayson’s research. Even to those who have, the method 
by which he arrived at the value for each several star is a well-kept secret, lost, 
with his private papers, at his death in 1901. With the hints that abound in 
his books it is hoped ultimately to discover the key.’ 

Brigadier McLeod states that ‘not until Newcomb had devised a formula 

. was forecasting adopted as alternative to observation.’ This is not 

1 The Royal Engineers Journal , June 1943. 
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correct. There were formule for precession long before Newcomb, e.g., those 
of Struve. What Newcomb did was to compile a ‘fundamental catalogue,’ 
based upon a co-ordinated discussion of observations at many different obser- 
vatories. The reason is that systematic errors of one sort or another enter into 
the observations with any one instrument and the most accurate representation 
of the true relative positions of the stars in the sky is obtained by co-ordinating 
and combining the results from many different instruments. The positions, 
whether based upon a fundamental catalogue or upon observations with one 4 
instrument only, are carried forward year by year by precessional formule. In 
each case they are the results of observation ; but the fundamental catalogue 

is based upon far more observations and gives the more accurate positions. 
Lieut.-Colonel Cargill supposes that a celestial cataclysm may have occurred 
many eons ago. This explains nothing. Even if such a cataclysm had occurred, 
and if the position of the earth’s axis had been changed, the earth’s pole would 
still move round the pole of the ecliptic as an instantaneous centre. He con- 
cludes by saying that ‘all Draysonians ask for now is a square deal.’ I can 
only reply that it is their own fault if they consider that they haven’t been 
given a square deal. They will not face the fundamental issue. The earth’s 
axis moves under the action of known forces. There is necessarily a dynamical 
explanation of its motion. ‘ Orthodox’ astronomy can calculate, on dynamical 
principles, both the rate of the precessional motion and the rate of change of 
the. obliquity of the ecliptic. Drayson’s theory can do neither. Let the 
Draysonians explain, on dynamical principles, how the earth’s axis can move 
as they suppose. Until they do so, not merely astronomers but all men of 
science, in this country or any other country, will refuse to pay any attention 

to what is a purely arbitrary and ad-hoc hypothesis. This is the crucial test. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

H. Spenozr Jonzs, 

Astronomer Royal. 


Sm,—Will you kindly permit me to correct the following error in my 
article ‘A Defence of Drayson’ in the December number, p. 266 1.17 from end, 
for ‘ -++ 3.6 minutes’ read ‘ + 3.6 seconds.’ 

Yours faithfully, 


S. T..Cararnu. 


ERRATUM 


Footnote ‘34 of the article Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland (Feb. 1945, p. 67), 
should read ‘About a million Poles . . . were deported to Russia... 
early in 1940.’ 








